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Waite Septimius was busying himself in this way, the summer 
advanced, and with it there appeared a new character, making her 
way into our pages. This was a slender and pale girl, whom Septi- 
mius was once startled to find, when he ascended his hill-top to 
take his walk to and fro upon the accustomed path, which he had 
now worn deep. 

What was stranger, she sat down close beside the grave, which 
none but he and the minister knew to be a grave ; that little hillock, 
which he had levelled a little, and on which he had planted various 
flowers and shrubs, which the summer had fostered into richness, to 
which the poor young man below contributed what he could, and 
tried to render it as beautiful as he might, in remembrance of his 
own beauty. Septimius wished to conceal the fact of its being a 
grave, not that he was tormented with any sense that he had done 
wrong in shooting the young man, which had been done in fair 
battle ; but still it was not the pleasantest of thoughts, that he had 
laid a beautiful human creature, so fit for the enjoyment of life, 
there; when his own dark brow, his own troubled breast, -might 
better, he could not but acknowledge, have been covered up there. 
[Perhaps there might sometimes be something fantastically gay in 
the language and behaviour of the girl.] 

Well ; but then, on this flower and shrub-disguised grave, sat this 
unknown form of a girl, with a slender, pallid, melancholy grace 
about her, simply dressed in a dark attire, which she drew loosely 
about her. At first glimpse, Septimius fancied that it might be 
Rose ; but it needed only a glance to undeceive him ; her figure was 
of another character from the vigorous, though slight and elastic 
beauty of Rose; this was a drooping grace, and when he came near 
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enough to see her face, he saw that those large, dark, melancholy 
eyes with which she had looked at him, had never met his gaze 
before. 

“Good morrow, fair maiden,” said Septimius, with such courtesy 
as he knew how to. use (which, to say truth, was of a rustic order, 
his way of life having brought him little into female society), 
“There is a nice air here on the hill-top, this sultry morning below 
the hill!” 

As he spoke, he continued to look wonderingly at the strange 
maiden, half fancying that she might be something that had grown 
up out of the grave; so unexpected she was, so simply unlike any- 
thing that had before come there. 

The girl did not speak to him, but as she sat by the grave, she 
kept weeding out the little white blades of faded autumn grass and 
yellow pine-spikes, peering into the soil as if to sce what it was all 
made of, and everything that was growing there; and in truth, 
whether by Septimius’s care or no, there seemed to be several kinds 
of flowers—three little asters that abound everywhere, and golden 
flowers, such as autumn supplies with abundance. She seemed to be 
in quest of something, and several times plucked a leaf and examined 
it carefully ; then threw it down again, and shook her head. At 
last she lifted up her pale face, and fixing her eyes quietly on Septi- 
mnius, spoke :— 

“Tt is not here!” 

A very sweet voice it was—plaintive, low; and she spoke to Septi- 
mius as if she were familiar with him, and had something to do with 
him. He was greatly interested, not being able to imagine who the 
strange girl was, or whence she came, or what, of all things, could 
be her reason for coming and sitting down by this grave, and 
apparently botanizing upon it, in quest of some particular plant. 

“Are you in search of flowers?” asked Septimius. “This is but 
a barren spot for them, and this not a good season. In the meadows, 
and along the margin of the watercourses, you might find the fringed 
gentian at this time. In the woods there are several pretty flowers 
—the side-saddle flower, the anemone ; violets are plentiful in spring, 
and make the whole hill-side blue. But this hill-top, with its soil 
strown over a heap of pebble-stones, is no place for flowers.” 

“ The soil is fit,” said the maiden, “but the flower has not sprung 
up.” 

“What flower do you speak of?” asked. Septimius. 
“One that is not here,” said the pale girl. “No matter. I will 
look for it again next spring.” 

“Do you, then, dwell hereabout ?” inquired Septimius. 

“Surely,” said the maiden, with a look of surprise, “where else 
should I dwell? My home is on this hill-top.” 

It not a little startled Septimius, as may be supposed, to find his 
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parental inheritance, of which he and his forefathers had been the 
only owners since the world began (for they held it by an Indian 
deed), claimed as a home and abiding-place by this fair, pale, strange- 
acting maiden, who spoke as if she had as much right there as if she 
had grown up out of the soil, like one of the wild, indigenous flowers 
which she had been gazing at and handling. However that might 
be, the maiden seemed now about to depart, rising, giving a farewell 
touch or two to the little verdant hillock, which looked much the 
neater for her ministrations. 

“ Are you going ?” said Septimius, looking at her in wonder. 

“For a time,” said she. 

“ And shall I see you again ?” asked he. 

“Surely,” said the maiden, “this is my walk, along the brow of 
the hill.” ; 

It again smote Septimius with a strange thrill of surprise to find 
the walk which he himself had made, treading it, and smoothing it, 
and beating it down with the pressure of his continual feet, from the 
time when the tufted grass made the sides all uneven, until now, 
when it was such a pathway as you may see through a wood, or 
over a field, where many fect pass every day—to find this track and 
exemplification of his own secret thoughts and plans and emotions, 
this writing of his body, impelled by the struggle and movement of 
his soul, claimed as her own by a strange girl with melancholy eyes 
and voice, who seemed to have such a sad familiarity with him. 

“You are welcome to come here,” said he, endeavouring at least to 
keep such hold on his own property as was implicd in making a 
hospitable surrender of it to another. 

“Yes,” said the girl, “2 person should always be welcome to his 
own.” 

A faint smile seemed to pass over her face, as she said this, 
vanishing, however, immediately into the melancholy of her usual 
expression. She went along Septimius’s path, while he stood gazing 
at her till she reached the brow where it sloped towards Robert 
Hagburn’s house ; then she turned, and seemed to wave a slight fare- 
well towards the young man, and began to descend. When her 
figure had entirely sunk behind the brow of the hill, Septimius 
slowly followed along the ridge, meaning to watch from that elevated 
station the course she would take; although, indeed, he would not 
have been surprised if he had seen nothing, no trace of her in the 
whole nearness or distance ; in short, if she had been a freak, an 
illusion, of a hard-working mind that had put itself ajar by deeply 
brooding on abstruse matters, an illusion of eyes that he had tried 
too much by poring over the inscrutable manuscript, and of intellect 
that was mystified and bewildered“ by trying to grasp things that 
could not be grasped. A thing of witchcraft, a sort of fungus-growth 
out of the grave, an unsubstantiality altogether ; although, certainly, 
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she had weeded the grave with bodily fingers, at all events. Stil} 
he had so much of the hereditary mysticism of his race in him, that 
he might have held her supernatural, only that on reaching the brow 
of the hill he saw her feet approach the dwelling of Robert Hag- 
burn’s mother, who, moreover, appeared at the threshold beckoning 
her to come, with a motherly, hospitable air, that denoted she knew 
the strange girl, and recognised her as human. 

It did not lessen Septimius’s surprise, however, to think that such 
a singular being was established in the neighbourhood without his 
knowledge ; considered as a real occurrence of this world, it seemed 
even more unaccountable than if it had been a thing of ghostology and 
witchcraft. Continually through the day the incident kept introducing 
its recollection among his thoughts and studies—continually, as he 
paced along his path, this form seemed to hurry along by his side on 
the track that she had claimed for her own, and he thought of her 
singular threat or promise, whichever it were to be held, that he should 
have a companion there in future. In the decline of the day, when 
he met the schoolmistress coming home from her little seminary, he 
snatched the first opportunity to mention the apparition of the morn- 
ing, and ask Rose if she knew anything of her. 

“Very little,” said Rose, “ but she is flesh and blood, of that you 
may be quite sure. She is a girl who has been shut up in Boston by 
the siege ; perhaps a daughter of one of the British officers, and her 
health being frail, she requires better air than they have there, and 
so permission was got for her, from General Washington, to come and 
live in the country. As any one may see, our liberties have nothing to 
fear from this poor brain-stricken girl. And Robert Hagburn having 
to bring a message from camp to the select men here, had it in charge 
to bring the girl, whom his mother has taken to board.” 

“‘ Then the poor thing is crazy ?” asked Septimius. 

“A little brain-touched, that is all,” replied Rose, “ owing to some 
grief that she has had ; but she is quite harmless, Robert was told to 
say, and needs little or no watching, and will get a kind of fantastic 
happiness for herself, if only she is allowed to ramble about at her 
pleasure. If thwarted she might be very wild and miserable.” 

“‘ Have you spoken with her?” asked Septimius. 

“A word or two this morning, as I was going to my school,” said 
Rose. “She took me by the hand, and smiled, and said we would be 
friends, and that I should show her where the flowers grew ; for that 
she had a little spot of her own that she wanted to plant with them. 
And she asked me if the Sanguinea sanguinissima grew hereabout. I 
should not have taken her to be ailing in her wits, only for a kind of 
free-spokenness, and familiarity, as if we had been acquainted a long 
while; or as if she had lived in some country where there are no forms 
and impediments in people’s getting acquainted.” 

“ Did you like her ?” inquired Septimius. 
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“ Yes ; almost loved her at first sight,” answered Rose, “and I hope 
may do her some little good, poor thing, being of her own age, and 
the only companion, hereabouts, whom she is likely to find. But she 
has been well educated, and is a lady, that is easy to see.” 

“It is very strange,” said Septimius, “ but I fear I shall be a good 
deal interrupted in my thoughts and studies, if she insists on haunting 
my hill-top as much as she tells me. My meditations are perhaps of 
a littie too much importance to be shoved aside for the sake of grati- 
fying a crazy girl’s fantasies.” 

“ Ah, that is a hard thing to say!” exclaimed Rose, shocked at her 
lover’s cold egotism, though not giving it that title. ‘“ Let the poor 
thing glide quietly along in the path, though it be yours. Perhaps, 
after a while, she will help your thoughts.” 

“My thoughts,” said Septimius, “are of a kind that can have no 
help from any one ; if from any, it would only be from some wise, 
long-studied, and experienced scientific man, who could enlighten me 
as to the bases and foundation of things, as to mystic writings, as to 
chemical elements, as to the mysteries of language, as to the principles 
and system on which we were created. Methinks these are not to be 
taught me by a girl touched in the wits.” 

“T fear,” replied Rose Garfield with gravity, and drawing impercep- 
tibly apart from him, “that no woman can help you much. You 
despise woman’s thought, and have no need of her affection.” 

Septimius said something soft and sweet, and in a measure true, in 
regard to the necessity he felt for the affection and sympathy of one 
woman at least—the one now by his side—to keep his life warm and 
to make the empty chambers of his heart comfortable. But, even 
while he spoke, there was something that dragged upon his tongue ; 
for he felt. that the solitary pursuit in which he was engaged 
carried him apart from the sympathy of which he spoke, and that he 
was concentrating his efforts and interest entirely upon himself, and 
that the more he succeeded the more remotely he should be carried 
away, and that his final triumph would be the complete seclusion of 
himself from all that breathed—the converting him, from an interested 
actor, into a cold and disconnected spectator of all mankind’s warm 
and sympathetic life. So, as it turned out, this interview with Rose, 
was one of those in which, coming no one knows from whence, a 
nameless cloud springs up between two lovers, and keeps them apart 
from one another by a cold, sullen spell. Usually, however, it requires 

only one word, spoken out of the heart, to break that spell, and compel 
the invisible, unsympathetic medium which the enemy of love has 
‘stretched cunningly between them, to vanish, and let them come closer 
together than ever ; but, in this case, it might be that the love was 
the illusive state, and the estrangement the real truth, the disen- 
‘chanted verity. At all events, when the feeling passed away, in Rose’s 
heart there was no reaction, no warmer love, as is generally the case. 
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As for Septimius, he had other things to think about, and when he 
next met Rose Garfield, had forgotten that he had been sensible of a 
little wounded feeling, on her part, at parting. 

By dint of continued poring over the manuscript, Septimius now 
began to comprehend that it was written in a singular mixture of 
Latin and ancient English, with constantly-recurring paragraphs of 
what he was convinced was a mystic writing ; and these recurring 
passages of complete unintelligibility seemed to be necessary to the 
proper understanding of any part of the document. What was dis- 
coverable was quaint, curious, but thwarting and perplexing, because 
it seemed to imply some very great purpose, only to be brought out 
by what was hidden. 

Septimius had read, in the old college library during his pupilage, 
a work on ciphers and cryptic writing, but being drawn to it only by 
his curiosity respecting whatever was hidden, and not expecting ever 
to use his knowledge, he had obtained only the barest idea of what was 
necessary to the deciphering a secret passage. Judging by what he 
could pick out, he would have thought the whole essay was upon the 
moral conduct ; all parts of that he could make out seeming to refer 
to a certain ascetic rule of life ; to denial of pleasures ; these topics 
being repeated and insisted on everywhere, although without any dis- 
coverable reference to religious or moral motives; and always when 
the author seemed verging towards a definite purpose, he took refuge 
in his cipher. Yet withal, imperfectly (or not at all, rather) as Sep- 
timius could comprehend its purpose, this strange writing had a mystic 
influence, that wrought upon his imagination, and with the late 
singular incidents of his life, his continual thought on this one subject, 
his walk on the hill-top, lonely, or only interrupted by the pale shadow 
of a girl, combined to set him outside of the living world. Rose Gar- 
field perceived it—knew and felt that he was gliding away from her, 
and met him with a reserve which she could not overcome. 

It was a pity that his early friend, Robert Hagburn, could not at 
present have any influence over him, having now regularly joined the 
continental army, and being engaged in the expedition of Arnold 
against Quebec. Indeed, this war, in which the country was so ear- 
nestly and enthusiastically engaged, had perhaps an influence on Sep- 
timius’s state of mind, for it put everybody into an exaggerated and 
unnatural state, united enthusiasms of all sorts, heightened everybody 
either into its own heroism, or into the peculiar madness to which 
each person was inclined ; and Septimius walked so much the more 
wildly on his lonely course, because the people were going enthusiasti- 
cally on another. In times of revolution and public disturbance, all 
absurdities are more unrestrained ; the measure of calm sense, the 
habits, the orderly decency, are partially lost. More people become 
insane, I should suppose; offences against public morality, female 
license, are more numerous ; suicides, murders, all ungovernable out- 
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preaks of men’s thoughts, embodying themselves in wild acts, take 
place more frequently, and with less horror to the lookers-on. So 
Septimius j;—there was not, as there would have been at an ordinary 
time, the same calmness and truth in the public observation, scruti- 
nizing everything with its keen criticism, in that time of seething 
opinions and overturned principles ; a new time was coming, and Sep- 
timius’s phase of novelty attracted less attention so far as it was 
known. 

So he continued to brood over the manuscript in his study, and to. 
hide it under lock and key, in a recess of the wall, as if it were a secret _ 
of murder ; to walk, too, on his hill-top, where, at sunset, always came 
the pale, crazy maiden, who still seemed to watch the little hillock 
with a pertinacious care that was strange to Septimius. By-and-by 
came the winter and the deep snows; and even then, unwilling to give 
up his habitual place of exercise, the monotonousness of which pro- 
moted his wish to keep before his mind one subject of thought, Sep- 
timius wore a path through the snow, and still walked there. Here, 
however, he lost, for a time, the companionship of the girl; for when 
the first snow came, she shivered, and looked at its white heap over 
the hillock, and said to Septimius, “I will look for it again in 
spring.” 

[Septimius is at the point of despair for want of a guide in his 
studies. ] 

The winter swept over, and spring was just beginning to spread its 
green flush over the more favoured exposures of the landscape, although 
on the north side of stone walls, and the northern nooks of hills, there 
were still the remnants of snow-drifts. Septimius’s hill-top, which was 
of a soil which quickly rid itself of moisture, now began to be a genial 
place of resort to him, and he was one morning taking his walk there, 
meditating upon the still insurmountable difficulties which interposed 
themselves against the interpretation of the manuscript, yet feeling 
the new gush of spring bring hope to him, and the energy and elasti- 
city for new effort. Thus pacing to and fro, he was surprised, as he 
turned at the extremity of his walk, to see a figure advancing towards 
him ; not that of the pale maiden, whom he was accustomed to see 
there, but a figure as widely different as possible. [He sees a spider 
dangling from his web, and examines him minutely.] It was that of 
a short, broad, somewhat elderly man, dressed in a surtout that had 
a half-military air, the cocked hat of the period, well-worn, and having 
a fresher spot in it, whence, perhaps, a cockade had been recently taken 
off; and this personage carried a well-blackened German pipe in his 
hand, which, as he walked, he applied to his lips, and puffed out 
volumes of smoke, filling the pleasant western breeze with the frag- 
rance of some excellent Virginia. He came slowly along, and Septi- 
mius, slackening his pace a little, came as slowly to meet him, feeling 
somewhat indignant, to be sure, that anybody should intrude on his 
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sacred hill; until at last they met, as it happened, close by the 
memorable little hillock, on which the grass and flower-leaves also 
had begun to sprout. The stranger looked keenly at Septimius, made 
a careless salute by putting his hand up, and took the pipe from his 
mouth. 

“Mr. Septimius Felton, I suppose ?” said he. 

“That is my name,” replied Septimius. 

“Tam Doctor Jabez Portsoaken,” said the stranger, “late surgeon 
. of his Majesty’s sixteenth regiment, which J quitted when his Majesty's 
army quitted Boston, being desirous of trying my fortunes in your 
country, and giving the people the benefit of my scientific knowledge ; 
—also to practise some new modes of medical science, which I could 
not so well do in the army.” 

“I think you are quite right, Doctor Jabez Portsoaken,” said Sep- 
timius, a little confused and bewildered, so unused had he become to 
the society of strangers. 

“ And as to you, sir,” said the doctor, who had a very rough, abrupt 
way of speaking, “I have to thank you for a favour done me.” 

“‘ Have you, sir?” said Septimius, who was quite sure that he had 
never seen the doctor’s uncouth figure before. 

“Oh, ay, me,” said the doctor, puffing coolly—“ me, in the person 
of my niece, a sickly, poor, nervous little thing, who is very fond of 
walking on your hill-top, and whom you do not send away.” 

“You are the uncle of Sibyl Dacy ?” said Septimius. 

“Even so, her mother’s brother,” said the doctor, with a grotesque 
bow. “So, being on a visit, the first that the siege allowed me to 
pay, to see how the girl was getting on, I take the opportunity to pay 
my respects to you; the more that I understand you to be a young 
man of some learning, and it is not often that one meets with such in 
this country.” 

“No,” said Septimius abruptly, for indeed he had half a suspicion 
that this queer Doctor Portsoaken was not altogether sincere,—that, 
in short, he was making game of him. ‘“ You have been misinformed. 
I know nothing whatever that is worth knowing.” 

“Oho!” said the doctor, with a long puff of smoke out of his pipe. 
“If you are convinced of that, you are one of the wisest men I have 
met with, young as you are. I must have been twice your age before 
I got so far; and even now, I am sometimes fool enough to doubt 
the only thing I was ever sure of knowing. But come; you make 
me only the more earnest to collogue with you. If we put both 
our shortcomings together, they may make up an item of positive 
knowledge.” 

“What use can one make of abortive thoughts?” said Septimius. 

“Do your speculations take a scientific turn?” said Doctor Port- 
soaken. ‘ There I can meet you with as much false knowledge and 
empiricism as you can bring for the life of you. Have you ever tried 
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to study spiders ?—there is my strong point now! I have hung my 
whole interest in life on a spider’s web.” 

“JT know nothing of them, sir,” said Septimius, “except to crush 
them when I see them running across the floor ; or to brush away the 
festoons of their webs, when they have chanced to escape my aunt 
Keziah’s broom.” 

“Crush them! Brush away their webs!” cried the doctor, appar- 
ently in a rage, and shaking his pipe at Septimius. “Sir, it is sacri- 
lege! Yes, it is worse than murder. Every thread of a spider’s web 
is worth more than a thread of gold, and before twenty years are passed, 
a housemaid will be beaten to death with her own broomstick if she 
disturbs one of these sacred animals. But, come again. Shall we 
talk of botany, the virtues of herbs ?” 

“My aunt Keziah should meet you there, doctor,” said Septimius. 
“ She has a native and original acquaintance with their virtues, and 
can save and kill with any of the faculty. As for myself, my studies 
have not turned that way.” 

“They ought! they ought!” said the doctor, looking meaningly at 
him. ‘The whole thing lies in the blossom of an herb. Now, you 
ought to begin with what lies about you ; on this little hillock, for 
instance,” and looking at the grave beside which they were standing, 
he gave it a kick which went to Septimius’s heart, there seemed to be 
such a spite and scorn in it. “On this hillock I see some specimens 
of plants which would be worth your looking at.” 

Bending down towards the grave as he spoke, he seemed to give 
closer attention to what he saw there ; keeping in his stooping position 
till his face began to get a purple aspect, for the erudite doctor was 
of that make of man who has to be kept right side uppermost with 
care. At length he raised himself, muttering “ Very curious! very 
curious |” 

“Do you see anything remarkable there?” asked Septimius, with 
some interest. 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, bluntly. ‘“ No matter what! The time 
will come when you may like to know it.” 

“Will you come with me to my residence at the foot of the hill, 
Doctor Portsoaken?” asked Septimius. “Iam not a learned man, 
and have little or no title to converse with one, except a sincere desire 
to be wiser than I am. If you can be moved on such terms to give 
me your companionship, I shall be thankful.” 

“Sir, I am with you,” said Doctor Portsoaken. “I will tell you 
what I know, in the sure belief (for I will be frank with you) that it 
will add to the amount of dangerous folly now in your mind, and help 
you on the way to ruin. Take your choice, therefore, whether to 
know me farther or not.” 

“T neither shrink nor fear—neither hope much,” said Septimius, 
quietly. “Anything that you can communicate—if anything you 
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can—lI shall fearlessly receive, and return you such thanks as it may 
be found to deserve.” 

So saying, he leq the way down the hill, by the steep path that 
descended abruptly upon the rear of his bare and unadorned little 
dwelling ; the doctor following with much foul language (for he had a 
terrible habit of swearing) at the difficulties of the way, to which his 
short legs were ill adapted. Aunt Keziah met them at the door, and 
looked sharply at the doctor, who returned the gaze with at least as 
much keenness, muttering between his teeth as he did so ; and to say 
the truth, Aunt Keziah was as worthy of being sworn at as any woman 
could well be, for whatever she might have been in her younger days, 
she was at this time as strange a mixture of an Indian squaw and 
herb doctress, with the crabbed old maid, and a mingling of the witch- 
aspect running through all, as could well be imagined ; and she had 
a handkerchief over her head, and she was of hue a dusky yellow, and 
she looked very cross. As Septimius ushered the doctor into his study, 
and was about to follow him, Aunt Keziah drew him back. 

“‘ Septimius, who is this you have brought here?” asked she. 

“A man I have met on the hill,” answered her nephew; “a 
Doctor Portsoaken he calls himself, from the old country. He says 
he has knowledge of herbs and other mysteries; in your own line, 
it may be. If you want to talk with him, give the man his dinner, 
and find out what there is in him.” 

“* And what do you want of him yourself, Septimius?” asked she. 

“I? Nothing !—that is to say, I expect nothing,” said Septimius. 
“But I am astray, seeking eveywhere, and so I reject no hint, no 
promise, no faintest possibility of aid that I may find anywhere. I 
judge this man to be a quack, but I judge the same of the most 
learned man of his profession, or any other ; and there is a roughness 
about this man, that may indicate a little more knowledge than if he 
was smoother. So, as he threw himself in my way, I take him in.” 

“ A grim, ugly-looking old wretch, as ever I saw,” muttered Aunt 
Keziah. ‘“ Well, he shall have his dinner ; and if he likes to talk 
about yarb-dishes, I’m with him.” 

So Septimius followed the doctor into his study, where he found 
him with the sword in his hand, which he had taken from over the 
mantelpiece, and was holding it drawn, examining the hilt and blade 
with great minuteness ; the hilt being wrought in open work, with 
certain heraldic devices, doubtless belonging to the family of its 
former wearer. 

“I have seen this weapon before,” said the doctor. 

“It may well be,” said Septimius. “It was once worn by a per- 
son who served in the army of your king.” 

“‘ And you took it from him?” said the doctor. 

“If I did, it was in no way that I need be ashamed of, or afraid to 
tell, though I choose rather not to speak of it,” answered Septimius. 
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“ Have you, then, no desire nor interest to know the family, the 
personal history, the prospects, of him who once wore this sword, and 
who will never draw sword again?” inquired Doctor Portsoaken. 
“Poor Cyril Norton! There was a singular story attached to that 
young man, sir, and a singular mystery he carried about with him, 
the end of which, perhaps, is not yet.” 

Septimius would have been, indeed, well enough pleased to learn 
the mystery which he himself had seen that there was about the man 
whom he slew ; but he was afraid that some question might be thereby 
started about the secret document that he had kept possession of ; 
and he therefore would have wished to avoid the whole subject. 

“T cannot be supposed to take much interest in English family 
history. It is a hundred and fifty years, at least, since my own 
family ceased to be English,” he answered. “TI care more for the 
present and future than for the past.” 

“Tt is all one,” said the doctor, sitting down, taking out a pinch of 
tobacco, and refilling his pipe. 

It is unnecessary to follow up the description of the visit of the 
eccentric doctor through the day. Suffice it to say that there was a 
sort of charm, or rather fascination about the uncouth old fellow, in 
spite of his strange ways; in spite of his constant puffing of tobacco; 
and in spite, too, ef a constant imbibing of strong liquor, which he 
made inquiries for, and of which the best that could be produced was 
a certain decoction, infusion, or distillation, pertaining to Aunt 
Keziah, and of which the basis was rum, be it said, done up with 
certain bitter herbs of the old lady’s own gathering, at proper times 
of the moon, and which was a well-known drink to all who were 
favoured with Aunt Keziah’s friendship ; though there was a story 
that it was the very drink which used to be passed round at witch- 
meetings, being brewed from the devil’s own recipe. And, in truth, 
judging from the taste (for I once took a sip of a draught prepared 
from the same ingredients, and in the same way), I should think this 
hellish origin might be the veritable one. 

[I thought,” quoth the doctor, “I could drink anything——”] 

But the valiant doctor sipped, and sipped again, and said with 
great blasphemy that it was the real stuff, and only needed henbane 
to make it perfect. Then, taking from his pocket a good-sized 
leathern-covered flask, with a silver lip fastened on the muzzle, he 
offered it to Septimius, who declined, and to Aunt Keziah, who pre- 
ferred her own decoction, and then drank it off himself, with a loud 
smack of satisfaction, declaring it to be infernally good brandy. 

Well ; after this Septimius and he talked ; and I know not how it 
was, but there was a great deal of imagination in this queer man, 
whether a bodily or spiritual influence, it might be hard to say. On 
the other hand, Septimius had for a long while held little intercourse 
with men; none whatever with men who could comprehend him ; 
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the doctor, too, seemed to bring the discourse singularly in apposition 
with what his host was continually thinking about, for he conversed 
on occult matters, on people who had had the art of living long, 
and had only died at last by accident, on the powers and qualities of 
common herbs, which he believed to be so great, that all around our 
feet,—growing in the wild forest, afar from man, or following the 
footsteps of man wherever he fixes his residence, across seas, from the 
old homesteads whence he migrated, following him everywhere, and 
offering themselves sedulously and continually to his notice, while he 
only plucks them away from’ the comparatively worthless things 
which he cultivates, and flings them aside, blaspheming at them 
because Providence has planted them so thickly—grow what we call 
weeds, only because all the generations, from the beginning of time 
till now, have failed to discover their wondrous virtues, potent for the 
curing of all diseases, potent for procuring length of days. 

“Everything good,” said the doctor, drinking another dram of 
brandy, “lies right at our feet, and all we need is to gather it up.” 

“ That’s true,” quoth Keziah, taking just a little sup of her hellish 
preparation ; “these herbs were all gathered within a hundred yards 
of this very spot, though it took a wise woman to find out their 
virtues.” 

The old woman went off about her household duties, and then it 
was that Septimius submitted to the doctor the list of herbs which 
he had picked out of the old document, asking him, as something 
apposite to the subject of their discourse,whether he was acquainted 
with them, for most of them had very queer names, some in Latin, 
some in English. 

The bluff doctor put on his spectacles, and looked over the slip of 
yellow and worn paper scrutinizingly, puffing tobacco smoke upon it 
in great volumes, as if thereby to make its hidden purport come out; 
he mumbled to himself, he took another sip from his flask ; and then 
putting it down on the table, appeared to meditate. 

“This infernal old document,” said he, at length, “is one that I 
have never seen before, yet heard of, nevertheless; for it was my folly 
in youth (and whether I am any wiser now is more than I take upon 
me to say), but it was my folly then to be in quest of certain 
kinds of secret knowledge, which the fathers of science thought 
attainable. Now, in several quarters, amongst people with whom my 
pursuits brought me in contact, I heard of a certain recipe which 
had been lost for a generation or two, but which, if it could be re- 
covered, would prove to have the true life-giving potency in it. It 
is said that the ancestor of a great old family in England was in pos- 
session of this secret, being a man of science, and the friend of Friar 
Bacon, who was said to have concocted it himself, partly from the 
precepts of his master, partly from his own experiments, and it is 
thought he might have been living to this day, if he had not un- 
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luckily been killed in the wars of the Roses ; for you know no recipe 
for long life would be proof against an old English arrow, or a leaden 
bullet from one of our own firelocks.” 

“ And what has been the history of the thing after his death?” 
asked Septimius. 

“Tt was supposed to be preserved in the family,” said the doctor, 
“and it has always been said, that the head and eldest son of that 
family had it at his option to live for ever, if he could only make up 
his mind to it. But seemingly there were difficulties in the way. 
There was probably a certain diet and regimen to be observed, certain 
strict rules of life to be kept, a certain asceticism to be imposed on the 
person, which was not quite agreeable to young men ; and after the 
period of youth was passed, the human frame became incapable of 
being regenerated from the seeds of decay and death, which, by that 
time, had become strongly developed in it. In short, while young, 
the possessor of the secret found the terms of immortal life too hard 
to be accepted, since it implied the giving up of most of the things 
that made life desirable in his view ; and when he came to a more 
reasonable mind, it was too late. And so, in all the generations since 
Friar Bacon’s time, the Nortons have been born, and enjoyed their 
young days, and worried through their manhood, and tottered 
through their old age (unless taken off sooner by sword, arrow, ball, 
fever, or what not), and died in their beds, like men that had no such 
option ; and so this old yellow paper has done not the least good 
to any mortal. Neither do I see how it can do any good to you, 
since you know not the rules, moral or dietetic, that are essential 
to its effect. But how did you come by it?” 

“Tt matters not how,” said Septimius gloomily. ‘ Enough that 
I am its rightful possessor and inheritor. Can you read these old 
characters ?” 

“ Most of them,” said the doctor; “but let me tell you, my young 
friend,-I have no faith whatever in this secret ; and having meddled 
with such things myself, I ought to know. The old physicians and 
chemists had strange ideas of the virtues of plants, drugs, and 
minerals, and equally strange fancies as to the way of getting those 
virtues into action. They would throw a hundred different potencies 
into a cauldron together, and put them on the fire, and expect to 
brew a potency containing all their potencies, and having a different 
virtue of its own. Whereas, the most likely result would be that 
they would counteract one another, and the concoction be of no 
virtue at all; or else some more powerful ingredient would tincture 
the whole.” 

He read the paper again, and continued :— 

“T see nothing else so remarkable in this recipe, as that it is 
chiefly made up of some of the commonest things that grow; plants 
that you set your foot upon at your very threshold, in your garden, 
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in your wood-walks, wherever you go. I doubt not old Aunt Keziah 
knows them, and very likely she has brewed them up in that hell- 
drink, the remembrance of which is still rankling in my stomach, | 
thought I had swallowed the devil himself, whom the old woman had 
been boiling down. It would be curious enough if the hideous 
decoction was the same as old Friar Bacon and his acolyte discovered 
by their science! One ingredient, however, one of those plants, I 
scarcely think the old lady can have put into her pot of devil’s elixir ; 
for it is a rare plant, that does not grow in these parts.” 

“ And what is that ?” asked Septimius. 

“ Sanguinea sanguinissima,” said the doctor; “it has no vulgar 
name ; but it produces a very beautiful flower, which I have never 
seen, though some seeds of it were sent me by a learned friend in 
Siberia. The others, divested of their Latin names, are as common 
as plantain, pig-weed, and burdock; and it stands to reason that, if 
vegetable Nature has any such wonderfully efficacious medicine in 
store for men, and means them to use it, she would have strewn it 
everywhere plentifully within their reach.” 

“ But, after all, it would be a mockery on the old dame’s part,” 
said the young man, somewhat bitterly, “since she would thus 
hold the desired thing seemingly within our reach ; but because she 
never tells us how to prepare and obtain its efficacy, we miss it just 
as much as if all the ingredients were hidden from sight and 
knowledge in the centre of the earth. We are the playthings and 
fools of Nature, which she amuses herself with, during our little 
life-time, and then breaks for mere sport, and laughs in our faces as 
she does so.” 

“ Take care, my good fellow,” said the doctor, with his great coarse 
laugh. ‘I rather suspect that you have already got beyond the age 
when the great medicine could do you good ; that speech indicates a 
great toughness, and hardness, and bitterness about the heart that 
does not accumulate in our tender years.” 

Septimius took little or no notice of the raillery of the grim old 
doctor, but employed the rest of the time in getting as much 
information as he could out of his guest; and though he could not 
bring himself to show him the precious and sacred manuscript, yet he 
questioned him as closely as possible without betraying his secret, 
into the modes of finding out cryptic writings. The doctor was not 
without the perception that his dark-browed, keen-eyed acquaintance 
had some purpose not openly avowed in all these pertinacious, distinct 
questions ; he discovered a central reference in them all, and perhaps 
knew that Septimius must have in his possession some writing in 
hieroglyphics, cipher, or other secret mode, that conveyed instructions 
how to operate with the strange recipe that he had shown him. 

‘You had better trust me fully, my good sir,” said he. ‘“ Not but 
what I will give you all the aid I can without it ; for you have done 
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me a greater benefit than you are aware of, beforehand. No——you 
will not? Well, if you can change your mind, seek me out in Boston, 
where I have seen fit to settle in the practice of my profession, and I 
will serve you according to your folly ;_ for folly it is, I warn you.” 

Nothing else worthy of record is known to have passed during the 
doctor’s visit ; and in due time he disappeared, as it were, in a whiff 
of tobacco-smoke, leaving an odour of brandy and tobacco behind him, 
and a traditionary memory of a wizard that had been there. Sep- 
timius went to work with what items of knowledge he had gathered 
from him ; but the interview had at least made him aware of one 
thing, which was, that he must provide himself with all possible 
quantity of scientific knowledge of botany, and perhaps more extensive 
knowledge, in order to be able to concoct the recipe. It was the fruit 
of all the scientific attainment of the age that produced it (so said the 
legend, which seemed reasonable enough), a great philosopher had 
wrought his learning into it; and this had been attempered, regulated, 
improved, by the quick, bright intellect of his scholar. Perhaps, 
thought Septimius, another deep and earnest intelligence added to 
these two may bring the precious recipe to still greater perfection. 
At least it shall be tried. So thinking, he gathered together all the 
books that he could find relating to such studies ; he spent one day, 
moreover, in a walk to Cambridge, where he searched the alcoves of 
the college library for such works as it contained ; and borrowing 
them from the war-disturbed institution of learning, he betook 
himself homewards, and applied himself to the study with an earnest- 
ness of zealous application that perhaps has been seldom equalled in 
a study of so quiet a character. A month or two of study, with 
practice upon such plants as he found upon his hill-top, and along 
the brook, and in other neighbouring localities, sufficed to doa great 
deal for him. In this pursuit he was assisted by Sibyl, who proved 
to have great knowledge in some botanical departments, especially 
among flowers ; and in her cold and quiet way, she met him on this 
subject and glided by his side, as she had done so long, a companion, 
a daily observer and observed of him, mixing herself up with his 
pursuits, as if she were an attendant sprite upon him. 

But this pale girl was not the only associate of his studies, the only 
instructress, whom Septimius found. The observation which Doctor 
Portsoaken made about the fantastic possibility that Aunt Keziah 
might have inherited the same receipt from her Indian ancestry 
which had been struck out by the science of Friar Bacon and his 
pupil, had not failed to impress Septimius, and to remain on his 
memory. So, not long after the doctor’s departure, the young man 
took occasion one evening to say to his aunt that he thought his 
stomach was a little out of order with too much application, and that 
perhaps she could give him some herb-drink or other that would be 
good for him. 
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“That I can, Seppy, my darling,” said the old woman, “and I’m 
glad you have the sense to ask for it at last. Here it is in this 
bottle ; and though that foolish, blaspheming doctor turned up his 
old brandy nose at it, ll drink with him any day, and come off 
better than he.” 

So saying, she took out of the closet her brown jug, stopped with a 
cork that had a rag twisted round it to make it tighter, filled a mug 
half full of the concoction, and set it on the table before Septimius, 

“ There, child, smell of that ; the smell merely will do you good ; 
but drink it down, and you'll live the longer for it.” 

“Indeed, Aunt Keziah, is that so?” asked Septimius, a little 
startled by a recommendation which in some measure tallied with 
what he wanted in a medicine. ‘“ That’s a good quality.” 

He looked into the mug, and saw a turbid, yellow concoction, not 
at all attractive to the eye; he smelt of it, and was partly of opinion 
that Aunt Keziah had mixed a certain unfragrant vegetable, called 
skunk cabbage, with the other ingredients of her witch drink. 
He tasted it—not a mere sip, but a good genuine gulp, being 
determined to have real proof of what the stuff was in all respects. 
The draught seemed at first to burn his mouth, unaccustomed to any 
drink but water, ‘and to go scorching all the way down into his 
stomach, making him sensible of the depth of his inwards by a track 
of fire, far, far down ; and then, worse than the fire, came a taste of 
hideous bitterness and nauseousness, which he had not previously 
conceived to exist, and which threatened to stir up his bowels into 
utter revolt ; but knowing Aunt Keziah’s touchiness with regard to 
this concoction, and how sacred she held it, he made an effort of real 
heroism, squelched down his agony, and kept his face quiet, with the 
exception of one strong convulsion, which he allowed to twist across 

it for the sake of saving his life. 

“ It tastes as if it might have great potency in it, Aunt Keziah,” 
said this unfortunate young man; “1 wish you would tell me what 
it is made of, and how you brew it ; for I have observed you are 
very strict and secret about it.” 

“ Aha! you have seen that, have you?” said Aunt Keziah, taking 
a sip of her beloved liquid, and grinning at him with a face and eyes 
as yellow as that she was drinking. In fact, the idea struck him, 
that in temper, and all appreciable qualities, Aunt Keziah was a good 
deal like this drink of hers, having probably become saturated by 
them while she drank of it. And then, having drank, she gloated 
over it, and tasted, and smelt of the cup of this hellish wine, as a 
wine-bibber does of that which is most fragrant and delicate. “And 
you want to know how I make it? But first, child, tell me honestly, 
do you love this drink of mine? otherwise, here, and at once, we stop 
talking about it.” 


“T love it for its virtues,” said Septimius, temporising with his 
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conscience, “and would prefer it on that account to the rarest 


yines.” 

r “ So far good,” said Aunt Keziah, who could not well conceive that 
her liquor should be otherwise than delicious to the palate. “It is 
the most virtuous liquor that ever was ; and therefore one need not 
fear drinking too much of it. And you want to know what it is 
made of? Well; I have often thought of telling you, Seppy my boy, 
when you should come to be old enough; for I have no other 
inheritance to leave you, and you are all of my blood, unless I 
should happen to have some far-off uncle among the Cape Indians. 
But first, you must know how this good drink and the faculty of 
making it, came down to me from. the chiefs, and sachems, and 
Peow-wows, that were your ancestors and mine, Septimius, and from 
the old wizard who was my great-grandfather and yours, and who, 
they say, added the fire-water to the other ingredients, and so gave it 
the only one thing that it wanted to make it perfect.” 


(To be continued.) 





TWO PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “GINX’s BABY.” 
a an 
J. Tae DepaRTMENT OF AESTHETICS AND COMMONPLACE. 


In a famous modern work of fiction, the author diverts his hearers 
with an account of a strange personage whom he denominates the 
great Eltchi. This being he endues with superhuman powers of 
political sagacity and diplomatic skill, and he represents him as 
wielding an influence little short of omnipotent. From an obscure 
spot in Asia the spell of this magician was said to have been woven 
around and over the helpless nations of Europe. A wave of his wand 
disconcerted the cunning or the might of Russia. To him the world 
was a plaything. 

When this romance appeared, the novelist, on the ground that a 
character so extravagant was beyond the legitimate range of fiction, 
was severely attacked for allowing to his fancy so ambitious a 
flight. Few suspected that a kindred character was then actually 
existent, potential and day by day developing in the midst of English 
society : that under the tropical influences of royalty, an individual, 
whose ambition seemed to be as all-pervading and successful as that 
of the Plenipotentiary, was gradually, silently, but surely harnessing 
a whole nation to his triumphant car—not the car of a Cesar or a 
Juggernaut, but the wagon of an Autolycus. 

He was a being endowed with the greatest of gifts—the genius of 
secresy. He spun around himself a vast network of bureaus termed 
the Department of Aesthetics and Commonplace. This department, 
under the skilful manipulation of Autolycus, developed an incessant 
activity and an insatiable capacity for the absorption and dispersion 
of national funds. It was like a circle; no man could shew the 
beginning thereof nor the end thereof. Nor again, did any man, 
save perhaps the great Eltchi, know whence it came or whither it was 
going. It was impossible to limit the ambition of that adventurous 
enterpriser. With the bravest confidence and most naive indifference 
he set sail for Americas he had never seen. He believed that the 
earth was round and that he must find land somewhere. He was 
never known, like Alexander, to weep for new worlds to conquer ; but 
when all men thought he had overrun all worlds, and would settle 
down in peace, he set to work to discover or invent another. He 
created everything or put some one-else to produce it at any cost. 
By dint of hardy and incessant industry he had persuaded Majesty, 
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princes, administrators, ministers of state, permanent secretaries, to 
aid him in spite of themselves, in forming a labyrinthine accretion 
of offices, departments, sub-departments, sections and sub-sections, 
embracing all things known and many unknown. Of these ramified 
bureaus probably none but he could trace the windings or define the 
relations. Around them glittered an ingenious and handsome screen 
of the greatest names in politics, literature, and art, beneath which, 
secure from public gaze, he pulled the wires of his extraordinary 
Santoceini. 

The range of the activities of this department were, we have indi- 
cated, enormous. Not alone things of the earth, or of the firmament 
over the earth, or of the waters under the earth were swept into its 
huge maw by the gigantic processes of a never-resting ingenuity : 
Autolycus searched the brains of men for new devices to minister to 
its insatiable appetite. The department was an official devil-fish, 
seizing upon everything with long arms and innumerable suckers and 
resistlessly drawing them into its hungry gullet. There was nothing 
so gigantic as to exceed its desires, nothing too infinitesimal to be 
beneath its notice. Now it purchased a rare collection of stuffed fleas 
for Her Majesty’s Government: then, it imported a pagoda a hundred 
feet in diameter and twenty stories high, from the interior of China 
to the middle of Middlesex : now it expended a hundred guineas onan 
Icelandic costume one would have expected any ordinary showman to 
pick up for ten: then it purchased antique fiddles for as many pounds 
as they had numbered years of existence: now it invested in children’s 
toys, then in old clothes, then in Elephantine models. It ransacked 
palaces and private houses, and the shops of pawnbrokers. The de- 
partment was an official ostrich, with an official catalogue of the hete- 
rogeneous and indigestible contents of its stomach. 

Marvellous was the work of the great Autolycus. His talent for 
organisation was infallible. He knew exactly the right place for the 
right man. He had the keenest appreciation of the right man for the 
right place. He never failed in perceiving the exact time for every 
man. He braved the impertinent criticism of the public press, 
which he knew to be an Argus whose eyes may be charmed to sleep 
by clever sophistry, or dazzled by clever prestigiation. Armed in 
triple brass, he knew that metal invulnerable to the quill or to the 
acids of satire. 

He watched political movements with the keenness of a cat. A 
change of Ministry was to him only interesting in its relation to his 
bureau. On the occurrence of that serious event, his first business 
was to secure the interests of the Department of Aesthetics and Com- 
monplace. How he did it no one knew—but it was always done. 
The narrowest, most fanatical economists had vowed to grapple with 
the expenditure of the department. They had approached it with 
growls and gnashing of teeth, and had returned gentle and cooing like 
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sucking-doves. The potent spell of the stage magician transformed 
lions into lambs, just as inside the department it sometimes performed 
such feats as turning spears into pruning-hooks, or vice vers@. Great 
economists, from suspicious critics became infatuated slaves of this om- 
nipotent genius. They seemed ready to adore him, to vote for him, 
to lay at the feet of his department any amount of money—out of the 
national purse. It is possible that every penny of it was well spent, 
but how it was spent, few persons could tell. Probably no department 
of expenditure except the Secret Service money was so mysterious and 
inviolable. Its brilliancy, its audacity, its effrontery of disdain for 
criticism, its steady and unflinching faith in the stupidity of a British 
public, were splendid evidences of the genius with which it was 
managed. True it had in it much of the genius of a showman, an 
illustrious and transcendental travesty of a Barnum, but is not every 
phase of genius admirable in a modern world where Nil admirari 
is a forgotten maxim ? 

The department had a large, constantly increasing, cleverly-in- 
creased patronage, managed with a deftness known to only a few 
great social strategists. The world never heard of these appoint- 
ments : they were not—like rectory appointments or odd transports 
to the judicial bench—made the subject of enquiry, debate, angry 
exacerbation of popular sentiment in or out of Parliament. No 
Act of Parliament could be cited to show their illegality and from 
them no troublesome appeals to the Queen’s Bench ever exposed: a 
job. The machinery of the department worked in silence. Even if 
some chance spark disclosed to the public the fact that an official 
had made a mistake in his method of remunerating himself for his 
services the spark went out, and the fact vanished in darkness and 
oblivion. It had been whispered that relatives of great Ministers had 
found retreats somewhere in the vast mazes of the department: but 
as no one knew what the offices were, where situated, what their duties, 
criticism was blinded and even scandal held her tongue. 

The great Eltchi of West Parkton was a magnificent autocrat. 
He ruled with a rod of iron. He brought centralisation to a perfec- 
tion unknown even in France. Everything was organised to lead up 
to him. Buildings were erected under his own eye. Walls were 
erected and pulled down again to satisfy his fastidious taste: doors 
were hung and afterwards abolished to be supplanted by gates: 
decorations came and went with the versatility of a kaleidoscope. 
The ground on which the department was localised exhibited a per- 
petual transformation scene. Iron gave way to stone: wood to 
brick : brick to stucco: stucco to terra-cotta, or majolica, or mosaic. 
Aladdin’s palace was scarcely so wonderful or so fickle as were the 
palaces of this department. Corridors of to-day vanished to-morrow, 
galleries became corridors and saloons yawned to disclose staircases. 
The bewildered public became amused at these perpetual meta- 
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morphoses and began to think that the show was worth paying for. 
The payment was heavy, it was true. Looking at results it was even 
said that sometimes a pound’s worth of the quaint erections which 
so rapidly succeeded each other cost forty shillings. But probably 
that may be said of all architectural works now-a-days. The House of 
Commons, which scrutinized with such keen eyes the number and 
salaries of petty officers of Her Majesty’s household, or the cost of 
painting an ambassador's dining-room, scanned through rose-coloured 
spectacles the accounts of this department and passed its odd items 
with bewitched good humour. Yet it was probable that no state or- 
ganisation would have better repaid a searching and thorough investi- 
gation than this. Its purchases, its offices, the disposition and dis- 
tribution of its funds, the number and personnel of its employés, its 
relations to divers ingenious private enterprises, which along with their 
monstrous aggregations of brick and stone, seemed to grow out of it 
and to hang on to it like huge wens—all this afforded a standing and 
expensive puzzle well worth the while of a parliamentary committee 
to attempt to solve it. 

The absorptive powers of this institution were equally grotesque 
and despotic. Musicand patents ; paintings and teapots ; miniatures 
and pulpits ; old vestments and crockery; pottery and armour; chemi- 
cals, stuffed animals, and gems ; chariots, models, drawings, plants, iron- 
mongery, furniture, food, frescoes ; mechanics, hydraulics, hydro- 
statics, dynamics, engineering, naval architecture and the fine arts, 
here met in whimsical and irregular confusion. Schools of art, of 
mines, of technical training—it seemed to be the destiny of schools 
to be drawn to this centre. The department was a magnetic rock, 
which drew the nails from every ship’s bottom. 

The manner of the department’s action was peculiar. A small 
sum would appear in the estimates for the erection of some sub- 
ordinate building or annexe. The “ section of architectural drawing,” 
wr the “school of practical technology,” or the “ grand catalogue of 
books of Art,” awakened no great alarm in the minds of economic 
virtuosos, and. made even an Alderman Lusk feel proudly conscious 
that in voting the necessary sum of money he was cheaply and safely 
patronising science. The three thousand pounds once in the hands of 
the department, it proceeded to expend them on extensive foundations 
for a building that would cost thirty. When the money was laid out 
the works ceased. An ugly hoarding would encircle the abortive rows 
of masonry. The public awaited a denowement. It never came- 
Then they wondered ; then they began to express their annoyance at 
this persistent deformity ; then they became angry, and asked why the 
work was not carried on. The department shook its head: there was 
no money. At the end of a couple of years everybody would become 
so tired and disgusted with the standing offence that Parliament was in 
a frame of mind to agree to its abatement, and perhaps £10,000 more 
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would be voted. Again there was activity in the works. Architects, 
masons, bricklayers, the great Eltchi himself, energetically pro- 
secuted the building up two floors or so further, and then stopped. 
Two years more of ugly hoarding, of ghastly, unfinished walls, of 
impatience, inquiry and outcry, stimulated the House to a further 
grant ; and thus, by sheer persistence, by sheer disregard of the 
howling of economists a little one became several thousands. The 
country might deem itself happy if the multiplication of its original 
grant was no more than by tens. 

If one examined the accounts of this department as they were pre- 
sented to Parliament, he found them a mighty maze, though he might 
firmly suspect them to be not without a plan. There were charges 
for one division, and charges and estimates for another division, and 
‘charges common to the several divisions,” and charges for “ general 
administration.” The way in which these charges dove-tailed into or 
overlapped each other puzzled the cleverest investigator. There were 
salaries for all sorts of officials in every department, and salaries 
perhaps for some of them in each department. There were superin- 
tendents, clerks, assistant-clerks in profusion ; yet again one found 
immense charges under the collective and euphemistic term of 
“clerical assistance ;” and still again, there were “ temporary clerks,” 
and “technical and special assistants,” and “writers and clerical 
assistants,” paid by the hour, to the tune of thousands of pounds. 


There were estimates for buildings; estimates for “additional works ;” 


estimates again for “new courts;” estimates for “decorations in 


actual progress ;” estimates for “decorations not structural.” The 
distinction conveyed by some of these classifications seemed sin- 
gularly destitute of difference. Twenty or thirty thousand pounds 
apparently intended for one purpose, or the same series of erections, 
was mysteriously cut up into a number of smaller estimates, as if 
to throw a too prying critic off the scent. Again you found in one 
division nearly eighteen thousand pounds spent in salaries for officials, . 
police, artizans, cleaners, labourers, etc.; yet this immense sum was 
supplemented by the additional “services common to several divi- 
sions,” and costing nearly fourteen thousand more. Thus almost a 
quarter of a million was swallowed by this omnivorous department, 
and no one could trace its digestion. To change the figure, the 
golden stream of state beneficence ran underground at St. Stephen’s 
and reappeared in a new form at West Parkton. 

Though the existence of this anomalous institution, in the midst of’ 
a financially-reformed England, was a standing wonder of the world, no 
one could deny in how many respects it was an admirable and neces- 
sary department, or grudge it even a generous provision. Its schools 
were first-rate ; it generated throughout the kingdom artistic power 
and taste ; and its influence upon the aesthetics of industry was con 
siderable. In so far as it dispersed its benefits to the whole nation it 
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was without reproach ; and in all these things the talent and energy 
of Autolycus were of pre-eminent assistance to it. They deserved to 
be recognised with public gratitude and royal decorations. But 
nothing could excuse the secresy of the department ; its compli- 
cation of interests and subjects, its tendency to centralisation of 
everything however incongruous, in one fatal spot, its inexplicable 
intermixture of national offices and officials in undertakings pro- 
fessedly private. No one could understand this hybrid union, or 
explain how crown officials, or military and naval officers, or crown 
police, could divide their time between public duties and private enter- 
prises. These things were a mystery. 

I have spoken of this singular department in the past tense. You 
would be disposed to believe that only in the past could such a 
curiosity have existed. But, indeed, this account of it might have 
been as correctly written in the present tense. You have but to visit 
West Parkton. Si monumentum queris circumspice. 


I].—Lapy Piiuta. 


Lady Pillula was nearly eighty years of age, with the withering 
marks of time deeply written on her features and her mittened 
hands. Yet no small nerve and vivacity remained in her frame. 
She had nothing to do, so she took medicine. With little of 
interest in those who were about her to attract her attention, she 
fixed it on herself, and that part of the body which became the 
sole and specific object of her regard was her intestines. It is 
affirmed by physicians that one may by nervous concentration of 
thought upon one spot in the body induce or aggravate a local 
morbid action. This was Lady Pillula’s peculiarity. Her passion 
was pills. Of these she was at once an artist, a connoisseur and a 
miser. Vast collections of empty pill-boxes lumbered her room. 
She took pills before she rose in the morning, before breakfast, at 
eleven o’clock a.m., at one. She took Holloway as an appetiser for 
lunch, and counteracted the ill effects of that untimely meal with the 
celebrated antibilious pills of Cockle. Her dinner was inaugurated 
with three boluses of rhubarb and concluded with aloe. Her nocturnal 
podophyllin was never pretermitted. She scanned the newspapers 
every morning for one purpose, the discovery of new pills ; while her 
sister, Lady W., sought the columns of fashionable intelligence, and 
Lord W. perused the stock lists, she was busy registering the latest 
novelties in pillular invention. On the first occasion of her reading 
the advertisement of the notorious Revalenta Arabica, headed “‘ No 
more Pills or any other medicine,” the announcement proved too 
much for her, and she fainted. She only recovered upon the exhibi- 
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tion of a whole box of “ Brandreth’s.” One form of pill she abhorred, 
namely, the minute globules of the Homeopathists. These she 
condemned as utterly unworthy of a trial by any adult interior. 

The most agreeable surprise you could pass upon her was to present 
her with a box of new pills. She would take them the same evening, 
and pronounce on their qualities next day with the precision and 
gusto of a connoisseur. Indeed the mania affected her morality. 
She became morbid in the pursuit of her fancy: invading her sister’s 
boudoir or even Lord W.’s dressing-room, in the hope of finding some 
stray box of her condiments. If a visitor happened to carry such 
specifics about with him or left them in his room, Lady Pillula took 
tithe of them. She had several times been nearly poisoned. Once 
she swallowed a number of buckshot which an incautious sportsman 
had turned into an empty pill-box on unloading his gun. In another 
instance some glass beads met with a similar accident. 

One item of comfort to be extracted from this strange but authentic 
case, should not pass unmarked. Notwithstanding the vast numbers 
of portentous patents, from the exhibition of which innumerable con- 
sequences were pledged to ensue, Lady Pillula’s organs seemed to be 
contrived to resist them all. It was only affected by blue pill in 
unusual quantities, or prescriptions administered by her physician : 
the harmlessness of most patent pills was a constant source of vexation 
to her, though it amply testified to the simplicity of the materials with 
which people are gammoned. 

Lord W. used to amuse himself occasionally at his sister-in-law’s 
expense. He asked Savory or Corbyn for the latest inventions, and 
brought home boxes of them. He himself slily mixed some rare and 
monstrous compositions, ranging from pitch to beeswax or bread, and 
was entertained to find that the old lady placed some of these high in 
her standard of excellence. When, however, he twitted her with her 
credulity, and with the perils to which she was exposing herself by her 
unreasoning addiction to such fraudulent devices, she replied upon 
him rather sharply : 

“ Everybody takes pills of some sort,” she said. “Some swallow 
opinions wholesale without knowing much of what is in them. Some 
people take their priest’s prescription as if it were certain to contain 
2 specific for their souls. Others take their political ideas from 
political quacks and gulp them with the most credulous simplicity. 
I have seen you take for granted any pill the Editor of the Chimes 
makes up for you of a morning, and have known you to be the worse 
of it. Other people,”—here she looked wickedly at her brother-in-law, 
who took a turn at speculation now and then,—“ swallow the lies of 
promoters and stock-jobbers and suffer a good deal more than I do 
for their temerity. After all, I would rather be deluded anywhere 
than in my brains.” ‘ 
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Ix the collected poems of Canon (then only the Rev. Charles) 
Kingsley (edit. 1862) appeared the following tender little poem, 
entitled “ The Ugly Princess ”:— 


My parents bow and lead them forth 
For all the crowd to see— 

Ah well! the people might not care 
To cheer a dwarf like me. 


They little know how I could love, 
How I could plan and toil, 

To swell those drudges’ scanty gains, 
Their mites of rye and oil. 


They little know what dreams have been 
My playmates night and day ; 

Of equal kindness, helpful care, 
A mother’s perfect sway. 


Now earth to earth in convent walls, 
To earth in churchyard sod : 

I was not good enough for man, 
And so am given to God. 


But in the first printed copy of this poem, (“Christian Socialist,” 
vol. ii., page 175), there was a fifth verse, which ran thus :— 


Ah, foolish world, to choose your pearls 
Thus only by their shell, 

And dream you can afford to lose, 
One heart which loves you well. 


Mr. Kingsley’s reason for omitting the fifth verse we may perhaps sup- 
pose to be that the reflection was not a natural or perfectly tender and 
reverent one in the mouth of the princess as the previous verses had 
drawn her. This difficulty, however, might have been avoided by 
putting the four verses within quotation-marks, and presenting the 
fifth as a comment of the poet’s own making. But my reason for 
quoting the lines has nothing to do with the literary question of 
the propriety of retaining or omitting them. They introduce in a 
touching form an old point, which we may make a point of departure 
for another purpose. 

If the reader will look at the face of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
he will at once feel that it is a strikingly benevolent face. The 
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phrenologist or cranioscopist would go much farther and make some 
such remarks as these :—“ This is a striking instance in favour of 
the truth of my science or art, or whatever you like to call it. The 
organ of Benevolence is so large that a tiro in the study could at once 
localise it and draw his inference ; indeed, it prolongs in an upward 
direction the oval of the face to a point which no artifice in the 
wrangement of the hair could disguise, if it were wished for ends of 
mere beauty of outline, to lessen the very ovoid effect of so fine a 
countenance.” 

I am not about to assume the truth either of phrenology as a 
science, or cranioscopy as an art, so we will fall back again upon what 
every student of the face of this distinguished lady sees at a glance— 
its outlook of beneficent carefulness—for it is a deliberating face. 

Let us take another instance. In Good Words a few years ago, 
there was a paper by, I think, Dr. Spencer Hall, which gave some 
account of the life and death of a poor young man whose career had 
been remarkable for disinterested labour and self-devotion. Many 
particular instances of this have escaped my memory, but I remember 
one thing. In the Armenian marriage service, the bridegroom, who 
is buying a pig-in-a-poke, is put through some such catechism as 
this :—“If she is blind thou acceptest her? If she is lame thou 
acceptest her? If she is humpbacked thou acceptest her?” And 
after each question the self-devoted catechumen answers, “ Yes.” 
And there is a story of a man who, when his betrothed had been 
nearly cut to pieces by the surgeons, exclaimed, “If she has body 
enough left to contain her soul, I'll marry her all the same.” I am 
not now going to suggest that in some of such cases it is no kindness to 
marry the afflicted person, or to argue that the truer kindness might 
often be to love on and abstain from marriage ; but 1 remark that 
this young hero married his sweetheart after she had received much 
personal injury (including, I think, nearly total blindness) by the 
explosion of a kitchen-boiler, or something of that kind. Now, let us 
not equivocate ; let us admit that a more imaginative and thoughtful 
person might wisely and well have flinched from marrying the girl ; 
but the point is that it was clear to me when I read the memoir that 
this heroic young man, with as little imagination as a human being 
could get along with, was in doing this influenced, over and above 
his attachment and his pledge, by overpowering kindness of heart. 
And in this case again the face to the common observer, and the head 
to the cranioscopist, would have told a story similar to that told in 
the case of Lady Coutts. The dullest would say, “ What a kind face!” 
The phrenologist would exclaim, “ What a very large organ of 
Benevolence !” 

Now, the question is, first: Would the common observer, looking 
at Mr. Kingsley’s Ugly Princess, have made any such observation as 
inevitably slips from him when he looks at a photograph of Lady 
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Burdett-Coutts? And, in any case, how does the whole question of 
“ choosing pearls by the shell,” whether “ only” or in part, stand at 
the present day? 

At one stroke of the pen, I will place the reader in the very front 
of the difficulties of the question. 

There is a lady whose name is written in letters of light in the 
history of self-devotion—I mean Florence Nightingale. Her head and 
her face are, I hope, familiar to most of us. And what are the 
facts? Neither the casual observer, nor the tiro in cranioscopy might, 
looking at that noble physiognomy, make any such exclamations as 
would arise instinctively in the case of Lady Coutts. What the 
careful observer of the human countenance, or the practised student 
of cranioscopy would say is a very different matter, as we shall by- 
and-bye, I trust, be able to make out ; and that without violating any 
law of tenderness or reverence. 

Now, the difficulty lies, to use the most recent kind of phrasing, in 
the complexity of the conditions ; or, to use more numerous, though 
commoner, words to the same end, in the number of things to be taken 
into account, in judging of the story that is really told by a face to 
the mere physiognomist, or by a head to the cranioscopist. 

To take very, very simple cases indeed. [Illness, exposure, fatigue, 
or many another common accident, will so alter the look of a man’s 
countenance that a near relation will hardly know him. After the 
cause of the changed appearance of the face has been pointed out, the 
capacity of recognition usually returns ; the key to the cipher being 
once secured, the essential peculiarity of the physiognomy is recalled, 
and is seen in spite of the adventitious disguise. And then we say, 
“Dear me, how stupid it was of me not to know you at first ; I see 

- now you are just the same as you were, only we have to look close 
to see it.” 

Here then is a very simple example of one kind of complexity 
of conditions. But let it be noted in the next place, that to some 
people similar difficulties in recognising faces have no existence at 
all, or scarcely any. It was said of George III., that he ought to 
have been a Bow Street runner, so great was his power of remembering 
and recognising the essential peculiarity of a face, through all changes 
of time and circumstance. To some people, on the other hand, the 
difficulties in question are often insurmountable, or nearly so. There 
is nothing which I have more frequently had occasion to observe, 
than that few persons can recognise, even when the facts are pointed 
out and insisted upon, what I must, for want of better words, call re- 
semblance within resemblance. And here, so marvellously subtle 
are the gradations, or shall I say, the graduated conditions of accurate 
vision, that the most unexpected accident may make all the difference 
between secing and not seeing. It is not many nights since, suddenly 
catching sight of the reflected profile of one of my own children, the 
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image being in a mirror on the opposite wall of the room, I dis- 
cerned a complex of family resemblances that I had never noticed 
hefore, though she has entered upon her teens. Still more striking, 
perhaps, is what follows. This paper will pass through the hands of 
2 gentleman who will remember showing me, not many nights ago, a 
photograph of a woman of genius, whose father I had seen, though I 
knew nothing of her mother. I remarked to my friend, in the tone 
of a slightly baffled man, (for it is very, very rarely that one cannot 
discern in a face something of both parents,) that there was nothing 
of the father in the countenance. The subject tidgeted about, so to 
speak, in my mind, for an hour or two, (for no one likes to be bafiled,) 
and then passed away ; but not without leaving behind it a little of 
that inscrutable restlessness which so often follows upon even the 
most trivial defeat. In the middle of the night I awoke, and lo, 
there, in the darkness was the face, with the latent resemblance to 
the father, leaping into my eyes. 

Let us turn for a moment to what may be called the cruder con- 
ceptions of the difficulties of practical cranioscopy. Enquirers and 
others will frequently say, “ Why, if one organ counteracts another, 
as it must, how can you tell anything about a person’s character, by 
looking at his head?” The real question in the mind of such a 
catechist, is, How can you predict conduct?) And the answer is,— 
Conduct in detail no human skill can predict; and the mere diagnosis 
of character is a matter of the very utmost complexity. Indeed, in all 
but the coarser cases,—in all but the cases where it would scarcely be 
untrue to say, there is “ no character at all,” the problem is so subtle, 
so intricate, and so very long-drawn, that it is only the born psycho- 
logist who is likely to have any patience with it. And, in his case, 
patience is not the word ; for his interest in the game is not that of 
conscious endurance, but of a hound scenting a sinuous track, or a 
chess-player playing many games at once. In truth, the main 
-question is, how many threads can you keep hold of at once? If ofa 
great many, you will take a pleasure in the minute diagnosis of 
character, and will not be baffled by suggestions about one tendency 
“ counteracting 
judge of character for ends of interest and social intercourse ; but 
your judgments will have little value. 

Very similar is the state of the case when we come to the ruck of 
cranioscopists. George Eliot makes some phrenologist say of Felix 
Holt, (at least the anecdote is in the novel,) that he has a large organ 
of Veneration. A third person remarks that the man worships nothing. 
Uh, replies the phrenologist, that is because his organ of Ideality is so 
large, that he can find nothing to venerate. Now, my knowledge of 
what ordinary cranioscopists are capable of inclines me to believe that 
this is not invention, but a reminiscence of something that really did 
take place. A thing nearly as bad once happened to myself. My head 
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was once examined and reported upon with extreme skill by an 
itinerant Scotch cranioscopist whose fortune (as on looking back 
many, many years, I now discern) was much below his deserts. 
Shortly afterwards, I submitted myself with half-contemptuous 
curiosity, to another, and obviously inferior craftsman. To my 
amusement, and that of a friend who was with me, he marked 
my Acquisitiveness large. When he had done, I challenged him 
upon his blunder. “TI have no Acquisitiveness,” said I. Oh,” 
said my gentleman, with unassailable self-complacency, “the organ 
may be directed to various objects. For instance, you may have 
a great desire to Acquire knowledge.” This he evidently took 
for a great stroke of subtlety. “But,” I went on to say, being 
then “juvenile and curly,” and many years off from the sickening 
discovery, that you may bray a fool in a mortar, and take nothing 
by it—“but I have no tendency to accumulate anything for 
myself—you must be mistaken.” 


*Twas throwing words away, for still 
The [stupid man] would have his will ; 


and the interview, which began in amusement on my part, ended in 
disgust, for me—he was far too lofty a being to see that we both 
thought him little better than a congenital idiot. 

Let us turn again for a moment to the difficulties of physiognomy 
proper, which most people seem to think a much easier and a safer 
guide than phrenology. There is a commonplace about ani- 
malism and force of character, which associates both of them with 
a strong jaw and chin. The degree or rather kind of truth there is in 
this empirical observation I hope we may be able to get near to in one 
of these papers. But a deceased artist of peculiar ability in reading 
the human face once stood me out that no energetic man ever had a 
small receding chin. Now let me observe that I could falsify this 
dictum on the instant, by quoting the names of men whose faces and 
career are public property, and who flatly contradict it. But for the 
present we will go no further than my deceased friend and myself. I 
at once named A., B., and C., as men of energy, who had weak chins; 
but after some skirmishing I resolved if possible, to rest the argu- 
ment upon one strong case, and took X., whose energy he knew, and 
whose chin he knew was retreating like a woman’s and dimpled like 
« Cupid’s. Finding his path blocked in this direction, he endeavoured 
to save the gencralisation, by limiting it to men of worldly energy. 
But here he was baffled again, because the retreating chin happened 
to have been derived from a maternal grandfather, who was in his 
time an energetic man of business ; and it had also been inherited by 
living members of the family, who certainly had energy in business,— 
and nowhere else. : 
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Here, then, is X., with a chin of the order called weak*; but it 
turns out, upon scrutiny, that X. has more energy than many men 
with “ strong” chins, and that the equivocal feature in his face is an 
accident of atavism, about which no human being can say much that 
is worth the saying. Suppose, however, that the case, up to this 
point, were laid before Q., an attentive observer of faces. He would 
probably, on looking at X., observe, “ Yes, I see the chin is retreat- 
ing ; but its effect in the expression of the face is controlled by the 
unusually firm lines of the mouth,” and so on, and on, and on. Well, 
very likely Q. is right ; but the first question is, Would he have 
thought to make this qualifying criticism if he had not known that X,. 
was a person of somewhat marked effectiveness of character? And 
then, whether yea or nay, how shall we generalise for our own guidance 
in the study of the human countenance in relation to character ? 

We will take one more commonplace. The dark eye is usually 
spoken of as one of the natural signs of an impassioned temperament. 
Yet we must all have known dark-eyed people who have had in them 
about as little passion as any grindstone. Now to try and get out 
of the apparent difficulty here by observing that the exception proves 
the rule is only to rush into another commonplace, and turn one 
blunder (if the first commonplace is a blunder,) into two. 

And here I cannot forbear breaking the current of the thought— 
the interposed criticism will indeed help us—to observe that this latter 
commonplace, “ the exception proves the rule,” is almost without ex- 
ception used in an abused and perverted sense. Suppose it asserted 
that the sun shines every day. Suppose it then asserted that the sun 
does not shine this day. Somebody then pops up with “ Oh, but the 
exception proves the rule.” This is an exact parallel to the ordinary 
use of the dictum ; and it is just brute nonsense. The sun shines 
every day, or he does not. If there are some days on which he does 
not shine, then the “rule” must be that the sun usually shines. 
Taken as a sort of epigram, meaning merely that when we use the 
word unusual we imply that something is usual, this commonplace 
may pass. But it is as nearly worthless as can be ; and the uses to 
which it is almost always applied by loose talkers and writers are of 
the most irritating kind. Take, for example, the common remark 
that the dark eye is the sign of the passionate temperament. You pro- 
duce a case in which a dark eye is associated with the temperament of 
a Thames flounder, and up jumps somebody with the placid comment, 
“Oh, yes, the exception proves the rule.” It would. be as pertinent 
to say, with Mr. F.’s aunt, “ There’s milestones on the Dover Road.” 


* There is a passage in one of the novels of the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” in which some female character ejaculates scornfully, ‘‘Catch me marrying a 
man without a chin!”—or words to that effect. The two gentlest and most 
repressible persons I have ever known—one a man, the other a woman, and both 
utterly unworldly—have had very strong jaws and chins, 
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It will be understood that we are not now denying or discussing 
this particular generalisation, but simply instancing it as one which 
suggests some of the difficulties of all physiognomical criticism of 
character. Open the “ Princess,” and you find the first Canto begins 
thus :— 

A prince I was, blue-eyed, and fair in face, 
Of temper amorous, as the first of May, 
With lengths of yellow ringlets, like a girl, 
For on my cradle shone the Northern star. 


Now turn to the same prince’s song in Canto IV. of the poem, and you 
find this :— 
O tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 


That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 


Now there is (of course) not the smallest inconsistency here ; but is 
it harsh to say that a very large number of the readers of the poem 
would think they had found one ? 

There is a view of the subject which leaves all such empirical 
observations, true or false, behind it, and goes on to affirm that the 
character impresses itself on the features in course of time, whatever 
they may originally have been. It seems as if this must be absolutely 
true ; but its practical value is another question ; it is as liable as 
any other view to those difficulties of diagnosis which at length seem 
to reduce the best-founded generalisations to nihility ; and when it is 
worked out in special cases by ordinary observers, it speedily becomes 
absolute nonsense. The melancholy case of drifted women is 
strikingly in point here. What truth-loving student of life has not 
turned with occasional scorn from certain “damnable iterations” of 
false pathos about the “brutalised mouth,” the “ brazen leer,” the 
“affected smile,” the “forced animation,” and all the rest of that 
stupid phrasemonger’s budget? Now it is a fact that large numbers 
of drifted * women—high authorities say the majority, and with a 
strong memory of faces, I think it is plausible—find their way back to 
respectability, and end by an ordinary decent marriage. But the point 
is that, leaving out the lowest types, and, above all, the grossly intem 
perate, you might take six out of ten of those faces, and, after wash 
ing the paint off, and giving the owners of them a week of early rest 
and quiet habits, plant them in a church-pew next Sunday, or set 
them down in any drawing-room, without their occasioning a shock to 
the sensibilities of a single soul by their expression. 

Yet it is, of course, perfectly true that our characters and even our 


* The writer of these lines endeavoured some time ago to introduce as a substitute 
for the usual phraseology in these matters, the phrases, drifted,—drifting,—and 
half-anchored women. 
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pursuits alter our countenances. I will give an illustration. There 
is such a thing as a distinctly clerical face. There is no illusion 
before me. I have a long gallery of countenances in my mind; 
and among them is that of one of the worst scoundrels I ever knew— 
a deliberate hypocrite, who, having great mimetic faculty and a 
strong verbal memory, turned evangelist just as he might have 
turned street-juggler, made a trade of it, and lived by it. Well, this 
fellow when, at say ten years of age, I first knew him, looked like a 
cut-throat ; but by the time I was twenty, he had had seven years of 
the pulpit, and had acquired a decidedly clerical countenance. | 
ought to add that his father and grandfather were both clergymen. 

Although it will be anticipating, I should not have approached 
towards giving a fair apergu of the complexities of the subject, if | 
omitted a word or two upon the difficulties of moral analysis. The 
question is, we will presume, that of a man’s conscientiousness. Now, 
how will you set about judging him? There is one type of con- 
scientiousness, mainly deriving from the instinct of submission or 
veneration, and exhibiting itself in faithful obedience to any law 
imposed by a superior. But the moment you get your man out into 
the moral wilderness,—as soon as ever he misses his code,—you find 
he has left his conscience behind him. Nor will it mend matters 
that he will immediately proceed to attempt the impossible task of 
squeezing every question of duty into the terms of his code. And 
you will speedily discover that there is a kind of conscientiousness 
for which you must go to a conscience of a very different order— 
from your cleric or your jurist, to your Tom Paine, Garibaldi, 
Mirabeau, or Victor Hugo. 

Nor is this all. When we come under the head of conscientious- 
ness to compare the execution of Caraccioli by Nelson, infatuated 
with Lady Hamilton, and the cold-blooded conduct of Washington 
in the case of Captain Asgill, we shall find still another tangle in 
our already tangled skein. 

And the more the merrier !—if we can become interested in the 
process of disentanglement. In the foregoing paragraphs I believe we 
have got together a number of typical instances of difficulties arising 
from complexity of conditions. With such difficulties we will hope to 
deal from time to time in other papers to follow this. The subject 
being the Human Character in relation to its external signs in the 
head, the face, the attitudes, the voice, and every form of natural 
language, we are at least sure of a very fertile variety of topics and 
illustrations. We will have no equivocations—no loose talk about. 
exceptions proving rules ; or different sides of the same thing ; or our 
all being alike at bottom; or any of the other subterfuges of half- 
hearted feeling and half-headed thinking. Where we none of us know 
we will make up our mind to say so ; and where we think we see a light 
we will none of us turn from it. 
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“ And what is the good of this kind of study,” it may be said :-— 
«Character is character, and the facts will remain just where they 
were before any one ever studied the facial expression or found out 
that the skull had a brain inside it.” At present I will, in dealing 
with this question, avail myself of the suggestions of only one or two 
cases. We will not beg any question of physiognomy proper or 
phrenology proper ; but it is clear from his letters that Robertson of 
Brighton believed in the latter. Let us for a moment suppose 
he was right, and then let us glance at his portrait. That single 
glance finds a great deficiency where the phrenologists place the organ 
they have tentatively named Hope. Now, was it the same thing to 
Robertson to know or to be told that he was naturally liable to fits 
of extreme despondency, as to be told that his brain, the organ of his 
mind, was deficiently developed at the region just specified? I 
believe most people will at once see the enormous benefit he would 
have gained, in hours of trial, by knowing that his organisation 
placed him at a tangible, visible, measurable disadvantage. But lest 
any one should really not see this, I will put another case. Colour- 
blindness, nearly whole or very partial, is occasionally found to exist. 
Now, suppose a man who is always mistaking red for blue to be told 
that he is naturally a bad judge of colour. He may believe or dis- 
believe ; he may resist the evidence for as long as he pleases ; and go 
on blundering. But is he as likely to resist the evidence if he is told 


that, though his eyes are formed like other people's, his brain, the 
actual bodily organ, is defective in a certain part ? 


Henry HOo.Beacu. 
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THE interest of a romantic story is always heightened when some of 
its details are involved in mystery, for not only is the mystery in 
itself an element of romance, but it presents an opportunity for the 
exercise of the ingenuity of readers and spectators which attracts and 
fixes their attention much more surely than a simple series of tragic 
incidents. When, in addition to the uncertainty of the original facts 
of the case, there is a double uncertainty as to the motives and 
character of the principal actors, and we have a choice between an 
indefinite number of conflicting explanations even of the same hypo- 
thesis, there will be amateur jurymen enough to settle all the 
causes in Christendom prepared to pronounce upon the tangled web. 
The story of the false Demetrius is an almost typical instance of the 
fascination which this kind of mystery possesses for the critical mind. 
The general outlines of this obscure episode of Russian history are 
sufficiently familiar to most readers, but it is in its less known details 
that we see most plainly what conditions are necessary to enable an 
improbable story to obtain belief, and what positive attraction its. 
improbability has for the popular imagination. There must be some 
one to tell the story, and some one to listen to it. People who, like 
the needy knife-grinder, have no story, do not find their sincerity a 
pass to the compassion of the curious, and when the public has once 
settled down to listen composedly to a tale of wonder, for very 
consistency’s sake it likes to have the improbabilities laid on as thick 
as possible. But a true story, however strange, can always have its 
strangeness explained away, and therewith half its charm is gone. 
Human nature and physical possibilities are the same all the world 
over, and we only want to know all the facts of a romantic adventure 
in order to realise that it could not have fallen out otherwise than it 
did. To make a promising romance of real life, there must be gaps 
between the points of historical certainty which some person or 
persons unknown have undertaken to fill up with passages of suitable 
fiction. Then the falsehood becomes an influential fact and the truth, 
robbed of its explanation and credited with imaginary consequences, 
becomes as incomprehensible as the most ardent students of the 
marvellous can desire. This, at least, is the history of many of the 
puzzles bequeathed to us by the past, and the one to which we have 
referred more particularly, far from being an exception to the rule, 
supplies some general reasons in favour of its universality. 

Demetrius Ivanovitch, third and youngest son of Ivan surnamed 
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the Terrible, by a seventh (or sixth) marriage,* was about seven years 
old on the 15th of May, 1591, old style. It is well to begin at the 
beginning of things, and the fact just recorded has a further claim to 
our attention as it sums up all that from first to last is certainly 
known about the poor little boy. Ivan having, it was universally 
said and believed, killed his eldest son in a fit of passion, was suc- 
ceeded by Feodor, a gentle and pious prince who was content to leave 
the reins of government in the strong hands of his favourite and 
brother-in-law, Boris Godounoff. By a natural inference from the 
powers which Boris certainly exercised, he was supposed to be at the 
bottom of most acts of the government, and amongst others he was 
generally held responsible for the decree of quasi-banishment, which 
sent the heir-presumptive, Demetrius, to reside at the town of 
Ouglitch, under the guardianship of his mother, the dowager empress, 
and his uncles, Michael, Gregory, and Andrew Nagoi. When there, 
disputes seem to have arisen about the expenses of the princely 
household and similar subjects, and one Bitiagofski, who is always 
mentioned as a creature of Boris, was sent down to act as steward 
and governor to the young prince. One day, it was dinner-time on 
the 15th of May, Demetrius was playing in the courtyard behind the 
house ; he had a small knife in his hand and was sticking it in the 
ground, four of the pages, his playfellows, were with him, and so was 
his nurse and her daughter. Their account of what followed was 
sworn to before a commission sent down a few days afterwards to 
examine into and perhaps conceal the facts of the case. The prince, 
still playing with his knife, went out of sight for a moment, and then 
was heard to cry out ; the nurse rushed to the spot, and found him with 
a wound in his throat, which he had given himself with his knife, 
struggling on the ground in a fit of epilepsy. She raised an alarm, 
his mother came and had the inanimate body carried to the church, 
the tocsin was sounded, the inhabitants of Ouglitch rose, and directed 
as it would seem by the Nagoi, murdered Bitiagofski, Joseph, the son 
of the nurse, and ten or twelve of their friends and followers all 
denounced as accomplices in the murder of the child. It was in vain 
they protested that Demetrius was subject to fits, during which he 
did not know what he was doing. that he bit those who tried to hold 
him, and that only a few days before he had wounded his mother in 
a similar attack. The populace was firmly convinced that there had 
been foul play, and in confirmation of the belief they pointed to the 
heap of bloodstained weapons lying at the foot of the corpse, which, 
a dozen witnesses were presently ready to swear, were brought there 
by order of the Nagoi, and sprinkled with the blood of a slaughtered 
hen. Even the bereaved mother’s resentment chose its objects by 
chance, for after having slapped and mauled the nurse with her own 


* The Russian church does not allow more than four wives, therefore, strictly 
speaking, Demetrius was illegitimate ; but this objection was not much insisted upon 
even in the case of the Pretender. 
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imperial hands for conniving at the assassination of her charge, we 
find her two days later giving orders to drown an old woman who 
had lately seen the prince, and might, therefore, be supposed to have 
cast an evil eye upon him, of which his fit and suicide were the 
manifest consequences. 

In a word, all Ouglitch had lost its head, but the prince was no 
more, and Boris Godounoff was the only person who had an interest 
in his death. Yet the conduct of the Government was perfectly 
decorous. A commission was sent to enquire into the causes of the 
riot and the death of the officers of the household, but it was headed 
by Schouiski, a noble of high rank and independent position, and 
there was to all appearance nothing to prevent the charges against 
Bitiagofski being substantiated by evidence, if they had rested on any 
other foundation than popular fury and delusion. Instead of this the 
official report shows us one witness after another repeating almost 
verbatim the same story with the same improbabilities unimpaired 
and unexplained. The prince was not left alone, yet no one saw him 
wound himself; he struggled for some time in a fit, yet no one took 
the knife out of his hand. His supposed assassins were seized and 
executed without enquiry into their motives or their instigator, and 
his uncles who had every motive to bring the crime, if crime there 
was, home to its influential perpetrator, instead of appealing to the 
ezar for justice on his brother’s murderer, amused themselves by 
arranging an absurd tableau of which half Ouglitch could betray the 
unreality. Told in this wise the story scarcely dwells on the death 
of Demetrius, by the dispensation of Providence, as a jury would say, 
while the murder of Bitiagofski and the others appears as a wanton 
crime calling for judgment and punishment. The latter was exemplary. 
Two hundred of the inhabitants of Ouglitch were executed at once, 
thousands were banished, some were flogged, others were deprived of 
their property, the empress was compelled to take the veil, the church 
bell which had sounded the alarm was taken down and sent to Siberia, 
a flourishing town was reduced to ruin, and it was said that Boris 
Godounoff had done all this to make away with the witnesses of his crime. 

Against the universal belief of the age, we can set the records of 
the Ouglitch commission which were not made public at the time ; 
and the internal difficulties are nearly the same, whichever view is 
taken of Boris and the Nagoi. If the witnesses before the commission 
spoke the truth, and if their evidence was faithfully recorded, the 
death of the prince would be a singular accident and all the rest a 
misunderstanding factiously aggravated by his uncles. But un 
fortunately we have no reason at all for believing that both or either 
of those conditions was satisfied. The Russians are a loyal people, 
and a fine instinct tells them what truths will be unwelcome to their 
rulers. In Russia a prince of the reigning dynasty dies of apoplexy, 
when an ordinary mortal would seem to be strangled, for it is no use 
recognising the existence of crimes which the supreme power perhaps 
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commits, but which no power could adequately punish. The 
witnesses probably did their best to say what should be agreeable, 
and the judges followed the spirit of their evidence in correcting it if 
it took an awkward direction. It is hopeless to rest an argument on 
the result. On the other hand, common fame is credulous, and the 
same people who believed that Boris plotted the death of the young 
Demetrius believed that he set fire to Moscow, and bribed the Tartars 
to invade Russia, in order that men’s minds might be diverted from 
the thought of his iniquities, (and this though he repulsed the 
invaders with great skill and energy, and made lavish donations to 
those whose shops and houses were burnt down) ; that he substituted 
a female child for the son born by his sister the Empress Irene, though 
he would have been named regent without opposition ; that he poi- 
soned the child, though his power depended on Irene’s, and hers upon 
her being the mother of an heir-apparent ; and so on, through a 
number of accusations which answer themselves, or would do so if 
they did not point to a strange condition of the national mind, in 
which clumsy and objectless actions seemed perfectly natural, and 
none the less so for being complicated with crime. The nurse’s story 
is improbable as it stands, but supposing the child to have been 
wounded, by accident or design, without her knowledge, she would 
naturally attempt to shield herself by some such invention from the 
suspicion of negligence. Then, though Boris had an_ intelligible 
motive for the crime in the wish to have only his* sister and her 
children between himself and the throne, the conduct of the Nagoi is 
inexplicable on the hypothesis of his guilt. Had they been concerned 
in the murder themselves, they could not have done more to play 
into the hands of those interested in hushing up the whole affair. 
Altogether, the first act in the drama is as mysterious as any which 
follow it, but this much at least is evident, since Boris was believed 
to have murdered Demetrius, Demetrius was believed to be dead. 

We may now pass over several years. In 1598 Feodor died child- 
less, and Boris was elected ezar. Contemporary memorials describe 
in full the tears which were shed on both sides while the comedy 
Nolo episcoparit was played out at remorseless length, “and those 
who could not weep, wetted their eyes with their saliva;” and we 
are given to understand that, when the father of the people at last 
consented to acknowledge the relationship, it was the worse for such 
of his children as had been backward in imploring his compassion. 
Boris was an able sovercign, but he made the fatal mistake of 
alienating the peasantry. It is an exaggeration to say that the serf 
had not been bound to the soil before his reign, but he imposed 
additional restrictions upon emigration from province to province, and 
he abolished the most cherished privilege of the Russian boor, the 
“right of St. George,” or the power of changing his servitude on that 
one day in the calendar. These innovations were supposed to be for 
the interest of the smaller employers of labour who were harder 
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masters than the great landowners, and therefore had greater diffi- 
culty in engaging or retaining servants who had any freedom of 
choice. But then, as now, the peasants were the staunchest sup- 
porters of the crown, and it was a suicidal policy to grudge them one 
of their few securities against their many oppressors. 

For these and other reasons, Boris was not beloved by his subjects, 
but he reigned in peace for five years. In 1603, strange rumours 
began to fill the air, though no one could tell from whence they 
came; gradually they gathered substance and it was confidently 
whispered from one to the other, that Demetrius, the son of Ivan, 
was still alive and would soon return to claim the throne of his 
ancestors. No one knew certainly, either then or afterwards, how he 
had been saved at Ouglitch, where he had spent the intervening 
years, or who was now spreading these reports concerning him ; but 
human curiosity abhors a vacuum, and before the story of his escape 
had had time to get itself properly invented, there were thousands 
who knew how it might have, how it must have, how it actually had 
happened. At this distance of time, intuition naturally appears a 
less infallible guide than to the peasants and Cossacks who had never 
heard of the Ouglitch commission, and who perhaps if they had, 
would have known better than we do, how little credit could be 
attached to its declarations. But, if we try to collect the evidence of 
contemporaries, there is an embarras de richesse which is as bewilder- 
ing as total silence. The most popular theory seems to have been 
that a fire broke out in the palace at night, and that the confusion, 
which the agents of Boris meant should cover the perpetration of 
their crime, really served to favour the escape of a faithful monk or 
servant and the young prince, while some nameless boy was murdered 
in his stead. Buta more circumstantial, and not much less authentic 
account is given by an Italian, Barezzo-Barezzi, who wrote in 1605 
under the dictation of a Jesuit father Possevino, who had been papal 
agent in Russia, and was well acquainted with the new Demetrius. 
This version omits the alarm of fire, but says that Demetrius’s tutor, 
a German, had received warning that an attempt would be made to 
assassinate him, and could think of no better remedy than, like Hop- 
o’-my-Thumb, in the Ogre’s Castle, taking away the prince and 
putting a child of the same age in his place in the bed where the 
murderers would come to seek him. 

All accounts agree that Demetrius was sheltered for some time in 
a monastery which was never identified, that he became impatient of 
restraint, threw off the monastic garb, and took service, in the kitchen 
of a Pole Golski according to some, according to others, with Prince 
Adam Wismowiecki. The time and manner in which he disclosed the 
secret of his extraction are variously reported. Karamzine, who 
followed tradition, and has been followed by most dramatists who 
have treated the subject, makes him reveal his birth to a Jesuit con- 
fessor, with the well-founded conviction that the confidence would not 
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be respected. But Martin Baer, a contemporary Lutheran minister, who 
seems to have preserved the Polish account of the transaction, takes 
no notice of this version, but says that Prince Adam struck his 
equerry for some piece of negligence, and that the youth retorted, 
“Tf he knew who was serving him, he would not dare to offer such an 
insult ;” and then declared himself to be the Czarowitch Demetrius. 
The good pastor goes on to describe, in the spirit of the Arabian 
Nights, how the prince sent six magnificent horses, twelve servants, 
and rich apparel to correspond, as a gift to his quondam domestic, 
who, in the other legend, but not, it is noticeable, in this, is also his 
godson, and rests the proof of his identity chiefly on his possession of 
a cross set with brilliants, such as a princely sponsor would give for a 
christening present. At this point a Russian fugitive turns up, and 
identifies the pretender—we must call him Demetrius, since he has 
no other name known to history—by personal signs. He had one 
arm longer than the other, and two warts, one on the forehead and 
one under the right eye. It is true that no mention is anywhere 
made of these peculiarities as having belonged to the murdered boy ; 
but it would be a one-horse kind of hero who had no identifying 
marks, and it is hard to prove a negative, so that when the adult 
Demetrius had these tokens, no one was in a position to say he ought 
not. 

At this point we return for a space to the region of fact. Constan- 
tine, the brother of Adam Wismowiccki, had married the daughter of 
George Mniszek, Waiwode of Sendomir, and, through his influence, 
Demetrius was received and recognised by that important personage. 
A new witness, a Polish prisoner returned from Russia, whose dates, 
however, were a little out of order, also identified him, and his cause was 
become so far popular with the nobility of Poland as to cause serious 
uneasiness to Boris, and to lead him to offer bribes for his surrender. 
It will be best to follow his career to its close before considering the 
general questions of his identity ; but this is the place to ask what 
persons or parties were interested in the success of his claim, whether 
founded upon right or on imposture. Mniszek, after having once 
embraced his cause, was playing for high stakes, for in May, 1604, 
Demetrius promised to. marry his daughter, Marina, of whom we shall 
presently hear a good deal, as soon as he made his entry into Mos- 
cow. From that time all the Waiwode’s wealth and influence were 
expended in raising troops for the invasion. There does not appear 
to have been any open confidence between him and Demetrius, and 
certainly, with his daughter an empress and he himself with a rich 
government on the border-land, it would not have occurred to him to 
question the divine right of the czar. He certainly did not invent 
the pretender, and being a prudent man, he would scarcely have 
risked his fortune on the success of one whom he believed to be an 
impostor. Sigismund, King of Poland, again, was wary and suspicious 
to a degree: he received Demetrius as a cheap and efficacious 
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menace to Boris, and he allowed his subjects to enlist for a campaign 

in Russia, since, when they were plundering a foreign country, they 

could not be troublesome at home ; otherwise his policy was that of a 
masterly inaction, which served his purpose better than he knew, for 
he was the natural heir of whatever conquests Demetrius made by his 
connivance and failed to keep. He does not seem to have been 
capable of a deep laid scheme to use Demetrius as a tool for the con- 
quest of Russia, and Russian patriotism as a tool for the overthrow of 
Demetrius, in order that the ensuing anarchy might make it easier 
for him to win the battle of Klowchino. He was not, perhaps, the 
dupe, scarcely the accomplice, certainly not the originator, of the 
fraud ; but it was not unnatural to suspect Polish ambition of a plot 
which seemed for a moment about to end by giving Poland the vast 
empire of the czars. 

Before that moment and after it, there was another theory favoured 
by those who believed Demetrius to be an impostor, but thought his 
imposture too clever to be the unaided work of an ignorant adven- 
turer. We have already alluded to the report which connected a 
Jesuit confessor with the first announcement of his claims, and in the 
seventeenth century nothing was more natural than to suppose that 
the whole intrigue was planned, prepared, and executed ad majorem 
Dei gloriam by those faithful sons of Loyola and Rome. It is a fact 
that the Catholic clergy watched the fortunes of Demetrius with deep 
interest, and that as late as 1608 the reports, which represented him 
as still alive, were gravely discussed and almost credited by the 
politicians of the papal court. Cilli an Italian, who published an 
history of Russia in 1627, and was actually present at the first inter- 
view between Sigismund and Demetrius, also describes as from his own 
personal knowledge a solemn ceremony in which he abjured the errors 
of the Greek church. Cilli’s description of his mind and person is 
much less favourable than any other which has been left us by those 
who knew him personally, and so public a fact as his conversion could 
not well have been kept from the knowledge of the Russians to whom 
of course it would have been the unpardonable sin. But the Jesuits 
certainly hoped to be admitted into Russia by his authority; they 
intended when there to do their utmost to heal the schism which 
divided the East and West, and it was possible for a good Catholic, 
in looking back on their disappointed expectations, to exaggerate the 
pledges which had been given for their fulfilment. Apart from con- 

jectures as to what Demetrius would have done in a longer reign, or 
what he may have undertaken to do before he began to reign, we find 
that he showed just enough indulgence to the Roman clergy to irritate 
the Greek, but by no means enough to encourage their hopes of 
securing a firm establishment in the orthodox empire. The Jesuits, 
like Sigismund, were willing to derive whatever profit they readily 
could from the domestic troubles of Russia, but the positive proofs 
of their complicity in them are very slight, and if, failing cireumstan- 
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tial evidence, we go on the principle is fecit cui prodest, then the 
Polish king must certainly bear more responsibility than the General 
of the order. 

The official Russian view of the case was not much more carefully 
elaborated than Demetrius’ own story, but it was the only one which 
attempted seriously to show who the pretender was if he was not the 
czarowitch, and it incorporated with itself all the features of romantic 
tradition which arose spontaneously amongst the people apart from 
the foreign invasion. It is Russian legend that tells how before any 
one had seen the prince or knew where he was, traces of his passage 
and promises of his return were scattered broadcast ; he had slept at 
a monastery, and left a scroll to say the emperor would repay its 
hospitality ; he had crossed a river and told the ferryman at parting 
to claim a royal recompense when he came into his inheritance ; and 
though his agents were as invisible as himself, it appeared to be 
certain that the Cossacks of the Don had heard and were prepared to 
obey a voice which summoned them to overthrow the usurper and 
proclaim their lawful sovereign. The same tradition designates one 
Gregory, a monk, or Outrepief, a monk who had cast off his frock, as 
the chief director of this agitation; the same individual bears both 
names, and such a person to all appearance did run away from his 
monastery in the year 1603, and with two companions of the same 
calibre subsisted for a time by robbery. This man, by all accounts 
a drunken and ignorant reprobate, undertook, according to Boris, to 
personate the dead Demetrius, and had very likely stolen the cross by 
which he claimed to be recognised. The interval between the ad- 
mitted dates of his flights and his appearance at the court of Sigis- 
mund, seemed, however, too short for the mere son of a Russian pope 
to have learnt Polish and become a proficient in all martial arts ; and 
aw fresh reason for doubting the sincerity of Boris’ belief in the sugges- 
tion was supplied by an ambassador whom he sent to detach Sigis- 
mund from the cause of the impostor. This person, Khroutschof by 
name, reported that an uncle of the renegade Outrepief was at that 
moment in the service of the czar, and even high in his favour, which 
proved conclusively that none of his relations could be engaged in 
rebellion, since that was a crime always visited on a whole family. 
This consideration, which showed an intimate knowledge of the usages 
of the Russian court, encouraged the messenger to recognise in 
Demetrius the living image and majesty of the terrible Ivan, and as 
soon after this the claimant’s prospects began to brighten, his low-life 
double vanishes from view. He was vaguely supposed to have fallen 
into disgrace and returned to his monastery, where he always main- 
tained the truth of his first story ; if this were so it would prove at 
least that Demetrius employed him without putting it in his power to 
betray him, and a conspirator without a confidant is certainly a 
curiosity of history ; but our information as to his end is anything 
but precise, and it is just as possible to infer from the uncertainty 
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which envelops his whole career, that there never was such a person 
at all. 

At this time Demetrius is described by those who knew him 
intimately for several months as of middle height, with ugly, 
distinctly Tartar features, dark, reddish hair and complexion, and an 
intelligent expression ; a perfect equestrian, brave to imprudence, 
active to restlessness ; as little inclined to be governed by his friends 
as thwarted by his enemies ; in fact, a born ruler if taste and talent 
for the part could make one. This is how he appeared to Captain 
Jacques Margeret, a Huguenot soldier of fortune, who, after fighting 
under Henry of Navarre against the League, served against the 
Turks in Transylvania and Hungary, and in 1600 proceeded to Russia 
and received command of a company of cavalry from Boris Godounoff, 
whom he served faithfully in the first encounters with Demetrius, 
who made him captain of his guards on his accession. Fortunately 
for himself he was ill during the Moscow massacre, after which he 
obtained leave to return to France, and gave De Thou most of 
his information relating to Russian affairs. At the request of 
King Henry IV. he wrote an interesting little work on the state of 
Russia, from which many of our facts are derived. He was an 
impartial and intelligent observer, and his admiration for Deme- 
trius’ soldierly and princely qualities is deep and unfeigned. 
Cilli indeed, who depreciates him systematically, says that he ap- 
peared awkward and confused when first admitted to make his 
claim in the presence of the Diet ; but against this impression which 
might be the result of prejudice we may set the report originated by 
Polish nobles as a salve to their national vanity. Those who had 
entered Demetrius’ service, in the hope of finding him a docile leader 
who would distribute the treasures of Muscovy amongst his followers, 
found to their surprise that they had given themselves a master who 
was not to be trifled with ; but they readily consoled themselves by 
asserting him to be a natural son of their great king Stephen Batthori, 
since it was less shame to obey a Polish bastard than a Russian 
prince. From all this it appears that Demetrius, se non fu vero fu ben 
trovato, and his gallantry and unfortunate end have naturally made 
him a favourite with the poets. Their view of the situation is of 
course modified by theatrical exigencies ; but, where everything is 
guesswork or divination, they should perhaps be consulted as better 
versed in those arts than the historians. 

Schiller’s dramatic fragment is sufficiently well known. His hero 
was brought up in obscurity and ignorance of his parentage ; with a 
soul above his apparent position, he fought and killed a Polish noble, 
was sentenced to death, and recognised as the czarowitch by three 
boyars who happened to be present, and saw the gold cross, already 
mentioned, hanging from his neck as he bared it to the executioner. 
He had always been in love with Marina, though hitherto hopelessly ; 
he believes in the story of his origin, which has been told him, and 
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while some are convinced and others not, Marina and her father 
determine to make him serve the purpose of their ambition. 
Hebbel, whose Demetrius was also a posthumous work, follows the 
same plan thus far. Both represent him as acting in good faith, 
until after his triumph ; but neither ventures to admit the justice of 

his claims; they combine the enthusiasm of his friends for his person, 

with the disapprobation of foes for his cause. Schiller intended to 

herald the fall of Demetrius by his discovery of the man who had 

really murdered the boy prince, but being badly paid by Boris, 

carried off the cross which he wore, and adopted a child, not unlike 

the family of Ivan in person, whom he caused to be brought up 

secretly, to be an instrument of his revenge. Hebbel had a brighter 

thought still. Ivan had two sons of the same age; the Empress 

Marfa was mother of one, and die schine Barbara (a quite unhistorical 

personage) of the other. Nothing is easier than to suppose first, that 

the faithful adherents of Ivan’s dynasty should try to save the last 

representative of it from the machinations of Boris, by secretly 

causing these two children to be changed, and, secondly, that their 
calculations should be falsified by the maternal affection of the said 

Barbara, who faithlessly allows the lawful Ivanowitch to be murdered 

in his own person, while her son survives to claim the empire. 

Of course it was natural enough for loyal and uncritical Russians 
to assert that Demetrius had been recognised by his family, and by 
old domestics, who had had full means of becoming acquainted with 
his features. But later writers could not help feeling that the “ recog- 
nition” of a child of seven in a young man of one and twenty, (who 
looked much older,) must have a good deal of opinion and parti pris 
about it. The Dowager-czarina Marfa, to whose evidence the common 
people attached much weight at the time, is therefore an important 
character with our dramatists. She had seen her son murdered 
almost before her eyes, but after fourteen years the evidence of the 
senses loses some of its irresistibleness, and Schiller makes her resolve 
to acknowledge the invader as her son, that she may be revenged 
upon Boris, partly for having murdered that son, and partly for 
having kept herself a prisoner. The Demetrius who calls her 
mother is all that she could have wished her son to become, but she 
does not know him—as, indeed, how should she ?—and he is murdered 
at last, because she will not satisfy the rioters who have broken into 
the palace, by swearing upon the cross, that he is indeed her child. 
Hebbel works the same idea harder still. Marfa believes that nature 
will assert itself as soon as she meets her son. She finds a hopeful 
young prince, whom she has every reason to wish to recognise, but 
the voice of nature is obstinately silent; however, the relations 
between the two are amicable, and it is generally believed in the 
army that she has acknowledged him. In a scene with a confidante, 
she explains, that her last hope of ascertaining the truth is to make 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of the murdered child, whom she had so 
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long looked upon as her own. The historical Demetrius was interred 
at Ouglitch with very little ceremony, and not molested until it 
occured to Schouiski to open the grave, and see if his relics would not 
show themselves to be those of a real son of Ivan, by working 
miracles. Most opportunely, his body was then found to be quite 
free from decay, and so was a bough of nuts which had been buried 
with him, the very nuts (though this is the first we hear of them) 
which he had been trying to open with the fatal knife that 
wounded him. The new saint, however, failed to become popular, and 
the new czar rather overdid his part by showing the same respect to 
the remains of Boris, and to those of his victim. But this is paren- 
thetical and premature. According to Hebbel the bones of Demetrius 
rested in the church at Moscow where his father and brother were 
buried ; and there Marfa prays and weeps but without any effect so 
far as the voice of nature is concerned. But just as she is leaving the 
church, a suspicious mob takes umbrage at her visit to a tomb which 
ought not to have any interest for her now, and she is called upon for 
the sake of Demetrius to command the removal of the plebeian coffin. 
Then at last, and most inconveniently, the voice of nature makes 
itself heard ; she cannot bring herself to give the order, and though 
Demetrius himself respects and shares her scruples, the popular faith 
in him is much shaken by them. The final catastrophe is brought 
about by Barbara, the real mother, who accidentally discloses herself, 
and so shatters her son’s confidence in himself and his destiny, that 
he refuses to punish the most dangerous conspirators, and falls a 
victim to his clemency. 

In resuming the thread of our narrative we need not follow 
Demetrius through the varying success of his first military operations 
in Russia, where he was accompanied by his future father-in-law and 
a body of Polish troops. His progress was slow, and in spite of some 
defections—for the loyal Russians still looked upon Boris as an 
usurper—his success seemed doubtful, when the aspect of affairs was 
changed in 1605 by the death of Boris, from poison—self-admin- 
istered, all the world hastened to conclude. He left a son, Feodor, a 
youth of seventeen, to whom the officers of the army swore fealty, but, 
except in Moscow, the new government had no friends, and Basmanoff, 
one of the ablest of Boris’ generals, who had been sent against 
Demetrius, suddenly joined his standard, carrying with him the bulk 
of the army, which was not strong enough either in artillery or in 
convictions to wish to measure its strength against the invaders. 
Resistance was at an end ; Moscow opened its gates, Schouiski, who 
had presided at the Ouglitch commission, declared that the body 
which he had seen there was not that of the Prince Demetrius. The 
sons of Boris were put to death, and his daughter Axinia was allowed 
to take shelter in a convent, but not (so M. Mérimée affirms on 
Russian authority) till the arrival of Marina obliged the czar to break 
off a liaison which must have begun in the insolence of conquest, but 
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soon threatened to become dangerously absorbing. We are told that 
Henry IV. was the prince whom Demetrius had proposed to himself 
as a model, but his career was too short to test his fidelity to this 
Gabrielle. In other respects his resemblance to the French king 
was not calculated to serve him with his new subjects. His indif- 
ference to etiquette, his laxity in religious matters, his preference for 
western or “pagan” customs, and above all his neglect of the 
Machiavellian precept, never to strike when he did not mean to kill, 
all helped in secret to prepare his downfall. The arrival of his Polish 
bride hastened the crisis. Marina may have been a clever and 
ambitious woman, but it is much more certain that her vanity was 
frivolous and exacting. Contrary to the usage of the czars, Demetrius 
intended that she should be crowned at the same time as himself ; 
but it was scarcely possible to induce her to adopt, even on that one 
occasion, the national head-dress of Russian maidens and brides ; the 
cuisine of her adopted country failed equally to find favour in her 
sight, and it was looked upon as a grievous scandal by the serious- 
minded portion of the community that the convent, where she was to 
reside until the marriage was solemnised, had to receive foreign 
cooks, musicians, and other frivolous ministers to her pleasures, at a 
time when she should have been piously preparing for her reception 
into the orthodox church. The marriage, however, passed off without 
disaster, though there were some sharp diplomatic encounters 
between the czar and the ambassadors of Sigismund who had 
accompanied Marina, in which Demetrius showed himself resolved 
not to allow the dignity of the empire to suffer any abatement under 
his guardianship. The ambassadors kept a journal of their travels 
which, besides giving many curious details about the barbaric 
splendour of the court of Moscow, is so explicit on this point, that 
the common explanation of Demetrius’ fall, jealousy of his leaning 
towards Poland, appears scarcely intelligible. His real imprudence, 
besides those already alluded to, and a number of trifling cases in 
which he had irritated or alarmed the susceptibilities of his people, 
was the pardon of Schouiski, convicted of conspiracy, condemned to 
death, and then released with the memory of unpardonable indignities 
still fresh in his mind. 

The first meeting between the czar and his adopted mother did not 
really take place till after his reception at Moscow, and of course no 
one knows what passed between them in the short private interview 
which was followed by a public embrassade. Demetrius was at any 
rate prepared to do his duty to his relations, and not very particular 
as to their number, for when about this time the Cossacks set up 
another candidate for the throne under the name of Peter Feodorowitch 
—that imaginary son of Irene and Feodor, whom Boris was accused 
of changing for a girl—the czar only wrote to invite his supposed 
nephew to his court, promising to examine into his claims. Peter 

was tvo prudent to accept this generous offer, but it was looked upon 
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as a fresh proof of Demetrius’ mildness of disposition to have made 
it. He held that men could be governed either by severity or 
liberality, and both methods being equally efficacious he preferred the 
latter. The most serious of the charges made against him was that 
he dissipated the treasures of the Kremlin instead of, like his prede- 
cessors, adding something to the hoard ; but this may have been a 
necessity of his position in which he had to buy both the swords of 
his foreign auxiliaries and the suffrages of his own countrymen, or 
at least, of their chiefs. 

A conspiracy in Russia is not so rare an event that we need seek 
far for its explanation. In his history of Russia dated the year eight, 
Levesque speaks once of a rebellion, adding in apologetic parenthesis, 
that it is merely allowable to use the word of republicans who only 
dispute about the name of their chief. Demetrius was as much the 
victim of a seditious rebellion as if his title to the crown had been 
above dispute. In May 1606, when he had reigned nearly eleven 
months, the outbreak took place. Schouiski and other discontented 
nobles were at its head, but it is a significant fact that the cry which 
they used to raise Moscow was not “ Down with the impostor,” but 
“The Lithuanians (the Poles) are murdering the czar.” While the 
loyal Russians prepared to massacre the strangers who were quartered 
in different parts of the city, the conspirators proceeded to storm the 
palace which was almost undefended. Basmanoff offered a gallant, 
resistance, and was cut down ; Demetrius tried to escape, but leaping 
from a window fell heavily and broke his leg. His cries brought the 
insurgents to the spot, and for a moment it seemed as if he would 
succeed in inspiring them with compassion and respect. But the 
leaders called for the death of the usurper ; he was stabbed, and once 
fallen every one was willing to strike. The mangled body was laid 
upon a table with its feet resting on the corpse of Basmanoff his 
defender, and one who saw it lying there afterwards, told a captain of 
his guard that to the best of his judgment the dead man had a beard, 
while Demetrius’ chin was smooth. Meanwhile, the rioters had 
broken into the women’s apartments, calling for the empress with 
horrid menaces. Marina crept under the farthingale (on this point 
all authorities agree) of the chief duenna, who, at the risk of her 
life, asserted that she had already fled. The Polish waiting-maids 
were carried off, it is best not to ask to what fate. The conspirators 
were completely triumphant, and their first care was to demand a 
declaration from the Czarina Marfa to the effect that she had only 
acknowledged Demetrius from terror and under compulsion, and that 
she knew he was not her son. According to the Polish ambassaders 
her answer was :— You should have asked me when he was alive, 
now that he is dead he is no longer mine ;” a speech which has a ring 
of reality about it, and is not without a kind of plaintive dignity. 

Schouiski (Vasilowitch, he reigned as Basil) caused himself to be 
elected czar, but his authority was disputed by the Cossacks, who 
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again brought forward the czarowitch, Peter, and by the King of 
Poland, who prepared to avenge the massacre of his subjects in 

Moscow. Marina and her father were prisoners ; but, according to 
Cilli, the Italian historian, she had given out on the very night of the 

riot that her husband was not killed, but had made his escape by a 
secret door. His body had been made unrecognisable when it was 
exposed to the public, and this view, as we have already seen, found 
credit with some. Such prompt thought for the future is not perhaps 
conceivable on the part of a woman just escaped from death herself ; 
but the report is curious as one more instance of the causes which 
make this passage of history so exceedingly obscure. We have to do 
all throughout with parallel duplicate versions of the fact as it was 
and the fact as some one wished it to have been, and when only one 
of these has been preserved, we are sometimes at a loss to know to 
which class it belongs. The belief that Demetrius was still alive 
seemed to spread of itself, though another account traces it to a party 
of Polish nobles, flying from Moscow, who sent the news as a Par- 
thian shot against their national foe. An army was kept together in 
his name, with Peter as regent ; but a year passed, and nothing was 
heard of his whereabouts. The town of Toula, which had been 
defended for some months against Schouiski, was reduced to extremi- 
ties ; and Bolotnikoff, a Polish adventurer, and the pseudo-czarowitch 
who had directed the resistance, surrendered on condition that their 
followers might depart unmolested. Peter was hung and his lieu- 
tenant drowned ; but they were less regretted than the gallantry of 
their end deserved, for in July, 1607, the long looked-for Demetrius 
was found. According to Baer, this man at first only claimed to be 
one of the Nagoi, and related to the czar, on whose behalf he pro- 
fessed to be acting ; but he and his party became the objects of sus- — 
picion, and he had greatness thrust on him by the confession under 

torture of one of his companions. A Pole, Zaroutski, sent by Bolot- 

nikoff, joined and recognised him, and he established his head- 

quarters at Touchino, twelve versts from Moscow, whence the name 

Bandit of Touchino, by which he is generally known in history. Mar- 

geret, who left France intending to join his old employer, was less - 
accommodating than Zaroutski, and transferred his allegiance to 
Sigismund. 

The adventurer, strange as it may seem, succeeded in making 
himself very dangerous to the new czar; and Basil, in the hope of 
discrediting him with his supporters, resolved upon releasing Marina 
and her father, Mniszek, on condition that they would return at once 
to Poland, and testify to the death of the real, or at least their real, 
Demetrius. He appears not to have known that they had already 
been in communication with his successor, and had received letters 
from the robber in which he did not even take the trouble to imitate 
the handwriting or the forms of address used by Demetrius. They 
accepted Schouiski’s proposals, and started with a small escort of 
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cavalry ; but, most probably by arrangement with him of Touchino, 
they were waylaid and brought to his camp. He invited Marina to 
acknowledge him as her husband, and to share his fortunes instead of 
returning to Poland “to face the contempt of the world.” The 
scruples suggested by self-respect, morality, pride of birth, (the man 
was credibly reported to be an escaped convict,) may readily be 
imagined. Mniszek, though he was completely ruined by his unsuc- 
cessful adventure, opposed the shameful bargain. Marina consented. 
The strange step has been explained as the recklessness of a desperate 
anbition, and extenuated by the statement of two contemporaries 
that her consent was conditional upon the promise of her supposed 
husband to defer all claims upon her till after his triumphal entry 
into Moscow, after which the marriage ceremony was to be performed 
privately. If such a treaty were ever made, it was certainly not 
observed, and what we know of Marina’s former life seems to show 
that her bandit spouse judged rightly in making his first appeal to 
her vanity ; she had left Poland to share the throne of the czar, and, 
rather than return to be pitied as the dupe of one impostor, she was 
willing to become the victim of another. What is called her am- 
bition seems rather to have been a confused instinct, leading her, so 
long as there was a pretender to the crown unmarried or unhung, to 
wish to link her destiny with his. 

The second Demetrius did not resemble the first in point of 
bravery ; his army was being hard pressed, and fearing perhaps the 
fate of the pretender Peter he took to flight, leaving Marina behind. 
We are not concerned with the troubles of Russia, which are matters 
of common history, and it is enough to say that the headless army 
dispersed, part joining Sigismund and part Basil, while the Cossacks 
under Sapieha offered to conduct Marina to Poland before enlisting 
with whoever bid highest for their services. With infatuation that 
is almost heroic she refused, harangued the Cossacks and with a 
faithful body of fifty rode off, disguised as a man, to join her brigand 
who had taken refuge at Kalouga. He seems from this time to have 
abandoned himself to intemperance and the passions of a petty tyrant. 
The Lutheran minister Baer, who, like Captain Margeret, is our best 
informant respecting what took place under his own eyes, owed his 
life and that of his congregation to Marina’s intercession with her 
husband, and we are told that a duplicate Peter Fedeorowitch was 
hung by command of his putative uncle. The cause of Basil was lost 
by the battle of Klouchino, won for Sigismund by the gallantry of 
the Hetman Zollkiewski, and followed by the defection of Basil’s 
mercenaries. The advance of the Poles made the profession of pre- 
tender diminishingly profitable, and the troops which still followed 
Demetrius were compelled to confine their ravages within narrow 
limits. His end was on this wise. The father of one of his followers 
invited his son to desert the impostor, the son denounced him, and 
the father wag executed by being thrown into a hole in the ice of the 
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Oka. There was little honour or humanity in the camp, but still the 
spectacle of a son betraying his father to death excited indignant 
murmurs. A Tartar prince resolved to punish the parricide, but 
misled by the dress killed some one else instead ; he was thrown into 
prison, and though soon afterwards released, continued to meditate 
vengeance on Demetrius: in December 1610 the opportunity pre- 
sented itself; the two were out riding together, and as the impostor 
stooped to drink at a stream he was shot down. 

Shortly afterwards Marina gave birth to a son, and with this new 
claimant to the imperial dignity and the Hetman Zaroutski she con- 
tinued to wander about the Kirghiz steppes for some years, trying 
without much success to raise the Cossacks. It must have been ~ 
during a short disagreement that Zaroutski gave his support to the 
third Demetrius, or tyrant of Pskof, which town acknowledged him 
for a short time; this adventurer had scarcely time to arise from 
obscurity ; he is said to have been a fugitive deacon, Isidore, and he 

_ was denounced as an impostor by some persons who had known the 

first Demetrius, and promptly hung. Meanwhile, the disorders of 
Russia were drawing to a close. The danger of a Polish conquest 
had awakened whatever patriotism was left in the country, Michaeb 
Romanoff was elected Czar, and in July 1614 Zaroutski was surprised 
and brought to Moscow. He was impaled as a traitor and rebel, 
Marina was imprisoned in a monastery, where it is not likely that she 
was allowed to survive long, her son a child of three years old was 
strangled. The last echo of the whole wild story died out thirty 
fears later with an attempt to reproduce the incidents of its opening 
chapter. In 1644 a man calling himself Ivan Dimitrowitch professed 
that the Cossack chief Sapieha had adopted him, intending if possible 
to change him for the person of Marina’s infant son, if not to bring 
him up as that son, but the invention made little noise and its author 
afterwards confessed the fabrication and stated his real name to be 
John Faustin. 

The first reflection suggested by this chapter of historical romance, 
will perhaps be one on the amazing credulity of mankind, but the 
second will not less certainly be on the helplessness of the critical 
judgment. Either the Demetrius who married Marina and was 
crowned czar was the son of Ivan, or he was not. Half his contem- 
poraries took one view, and half the other, and neither side seems to 
have had the slightest rational ground for their conviction. Impartial 
posterity, after all the attention it has given to the law of evidence, is 
just as much at the mercy of the hardest swearing as ever. If 
Demetrius had lived at the present day, he would have had to 
describe his nursery at Ouglitch and to tell the names of some of his 
playfellows, and perhaps what prayers he said at bed-time ; but one 
nursery is very like another, and out of a certain number of boys one 
is sure to be John or Peter, so that his cross-examination would not 
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have thrown much light on the subject. When a case arises, as it 
sometimes will, in which the truth of a disputed statement is only 
certainly known to two or three people, it is a matter of mere 
accident whether any extraneous circumstances come to light or not, 
which might serve to test the conflicting accounts inspired by con- 
flicting interests. Demetrius by his own admission, had been lost 
sight of for so long that he had little to fear from indirect tests of his 
veracity. It was perhaps a little strange that a boy of seven, or ag 
some say ten, should not have remembered persons or incidents 
which would place his identity beyond a doubt, but some people have 
a way of forgetting, and an inobservant child might yet be nobly 
born. It was strange that he should speak his mother tongue (Russ) 
like a foreigner, and Polish, which he was supposed to have learnt 
as a youth, with ease and fluency. It was strange that none of the 
persons amongst whom he had lived from year to year, were sum- 
moned to tell what they knew and what was formerly believed about 
him, but if for greater security they had purposely been misled, of 
course the discrepancy between their accounts and his would prove 
nothing. Things as strange as the escape and seclusion of Demetrius 
can be believed upon trustworthy evidence, but what the critics of 
the time failed to see with sufficient clearness was the essential 
untrustworthiness of an interested witness. There were two alter- 
natives: to believe a strange story on the authority of the person 
benefited by its truth; or to assume provisionally without positive 
evidence what is not strange at all, that a clever rogue should covet 
a rich inheritance. The onus probandi certainly lay with the pre- 
tender, but as we have seen, public opinion was not exacting in its 
calls on his invention ; Captain Margeret tells us as an illustration 
of the primitive simplicity of Russian manners, that if anyone, even 
the czar himself, made an erroneous assertion, his companion, instead 
of “TI beg your pardon,” or such polite form of dissent, would respond 
in plain Russ, “Thou liest.” While such Arcadian frankness pre- 
vailed, of course an honest Russian would believe what he heard, for 
no better reason than that somebody said it ; the consequence was, 
that people said a good deal which was not precisely true, and the 
consequence of that was that the belief which they inspired was 
not perhaps quite as hearty as it seemed to be unanimous. It is 
perfectly true, as Levesque argues, that if Demetrius, using a 
little more caution and severity, had suppressed the insurrection 
in which he actually fell, he would have gone down to posterity 
as a legitimate and illustrious prince, and the romance of his 
early life would have ranked in history with the adventures of 
Gustavus Vasa, or King Alfred. But an appeal to the vox populi 
proves too much; under Feodor, Demetrius was murdered, under 
Boris he died in a fit, under Demetrius, of course he was alive, and 
after the death of his representative, though a change of dynasty left 
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opinion free as to details, it was self-evident that a czar who had been 
murdered was a usurper. Seriously considered, the cage for Deme- 
trius hardly amounts to more than that his enemies failed to prove 
his identity with Outrepief; the disappearance of Outrepief, we may 
admit, proves very little, because on the hypothesis of imposture, we 
should look for the original of the claimant, amongst persons of 
obscure birth and doubtful history, and such persons may have many 
motives for keeping out of sight. But the obscurity of his ante- 
cedents is a sufficient explanation of the difficulty, or as it may be, 
the impossibility of tracing them. 

The undoubted personal merits of the first Demetrius have contri- 
buted to make historians reluctant to denounce him as a common 
impostor, and we have already pointed out one loophole for a chari- 
table construction. Supposing him to have been entirely ignorant of 
his parentage, he could not be certain that he was not Marfa’s son, 
and as a foundling always hopes to be of noble descent, it is just 
barely possible, that he was a willing dupe of a rumour which said 
that the Czarowitch Demetrius was of his age, was in his neighbour- 
hood, was unknown to himself, and to everyone else ; so many points 
of resemblance were surely enough to convince a man of what he 
wished. Margeret, who believed in him, concludes his discussion of 
the Jesuit theory, by arguing that if they had taken one boy by 
chance out of five hundred, and trained and tutored him for the part, 
they could have had no reasonable expectation that their pupil would 
be able at twenty to do all that Demetrius did. But this reasoning 
savours rather too much of divine right to seem conclusive now, for 
if the whole of his story had been true, nothing in his situation would 
have been changed, except his parentage, and descent from a peculiarly 
ferocious lunatic is a doubtful advantage. On the whole, we may say 
that Demetrius’s success, so far as he did succeed, was owing to the 
faculty of the Russians for believing in flocks, while his fall was 
really the indirect consequence of his baseless claim, for if he had 
been heartily believed in by his new subjects, the conspiracy against 
him would have broken down ; and, he would have been believed in, 
if there had been a knot of faithful followers, watching over him from 
childhood, and preserving the tradition of his identity unbroken. 


H. LawreEnny. 





COLONEL SHARK. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “St. ABE AND HIS SEVEN WIVES.” 


** A full-formed Horse will, in any market, bring from twenty to as high as two 
hundred friedrichs d’or: such is his worth te the world. A full-formed Man is not 
only worth nothing to the world, but the world could afford him a round sum would 
he simply engage to go and hang himself.” —Sartor Resartus. 


—— 


I was raised in the land where the sun don’t set, 
And the men aint crook-neck squashes ; 
TI can see as fur as most I’ve met, 
And know what almighty bosh is. 
T guess I rile when I see a snake, 
And I jedge a dog by his bark, 
Tm putty consid’rable wide-awake : 
So I do admire at my own mistake 
In the matter of Cunnle Shark. 


The Cunnle he was the pride of the place, 
And his ways were most amazin’ ; 
The hair was singed from his cheeks and face 
With etarnal powder-blazin’ ; 
His skin was cover’d with red tatoo 
Like a tree with a streak’d-up bark; 
He'd been ripp’d and riddled till all was blue,— 
You'd star’ a spell if you heard a few 
Of the ways of Cunnle Shark. 


One eye was glass, and the other real, 
His cheeks were scarr’d and bony, 
A bullet had blown away his heel, 
So he limp’d on an iron pony. 
For hands he’d only a thumb on his right, 
And nothin’ else to remark; 
With his left, I guess, he used to fight, 
And to see his style was a pleasant sight, 
For a cur’ous man was Shark. 


The Cunnle he had a hickory stick, 
All notches you couldn’t number, 
For he took his knife and he made a nick 
When he sent a man to slumber ; 
He notch’d it neat as an almanack, 
Or a ledger kept by a clerk ; 
*T was “ Blood and thunder! stick slick ! erick crack !” 
And he wiped his tools, and he turned his back 
To nick the slain, did Shark. 


His style in the street was a sight to see, 
And the way’d be cleared politely, 
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And he’d chaw and swagger and spit so free, 
With his glass eye glaring brightly. 

At the bar he’d stand and the paper read, 
As ready to bite as bark, 

And the folk would whisper, they would indeed, 

“ Ah ! there’s a man who's no punkin seed !” 
The pride o’ the place was Shark. 


What hed he done?’ Why, he’d fought and bled, 
And was ready late and carly ; 
He shot his own brother as dead as lead, 
On a p’int of honour, fairly. 
He'd never flinch, and he paid his way, 
And he never drew in the dark ; 
He’d been known to sarse six men in a day,— 
And sure as ever there rose a fray, 
Why, in went Cunnle Shark. 


Though the bullets were thick as hail, somehow 
He'd keep as fresh as a tulip, 
Then out he’d come and wipe his brow, 
And call for a sherry-julep. 
His life by a sort of charm was kept, 
And the smartest missed their mark ; 
So when on the shady side he stept, 
To the other side creation crept, 
At the sight o’ Cunnle Shark. 


The Cunnle drank with his friends down here, 
And let ’em pay for the liquor; 

But his way with strangers was rayther queer, 
Sharper, I guess, and quicker. 

When a stranger enter’d, he’d rile a few, 
And his brow would wrinkle dark : 

“ Stranger,” he'd say, “I'll liquor with you !” 

And if the poor cuss said, “ I’m dern’d if you do,” 
Why, in went Cunnle Shark. 


There was a man !—Jest the sort o’ grit 
You don’t raise out of Ameriky, 
Honest and ready, lickity split, 
For white man, nigger, or Cherokee ; 
And useful in bringin’ of Cain to book 
When thieves were beginnin’ to lark ; 
And the Sheriff of Grizzly, R. S. Rooke, 
Was the only party that dared to look 
In the eye of Cunnle Shark. 


Whenever the Sheriff had work on hand, 
And a dern’d deep case to tunnel, 

He’d load his persuaders and dress up grand, 
And send up town for the Cunnle ; 

Then off they'd slip, and the thieves pursue, 
And hunt ’em light and dark, 
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And livin’ or dead they’d nail the crew ; 
And drunk for a week they’d be, them two, 
The Sheriff and Cunnle Shark. 


Now, when two men are particklar great, 
Of the same proud flesh and feather, 

The same free airth, by a kind o’ fate, 
Won't hold them both together. 

And it came about that these two fine cocks, 
All flitter, flutter, and squark, 

Began to fret in the same old box ; 

And each grew sarsier in his socks, 

The Sheriff and Cunnle Shark. 


Friends they had been, and wal content ; 
But the best o’ weather grows windy, 

And they saw the chaps wherever they went 
Lookt out by rights for the shindy ; 

To funk because they were bosom friends, 
Would be to miss the mark, 

And so, for to serve the public ends, 

To Cheriss’s Store each party wends, 

The Sheriff and Cunnle Shark. 


Wal, how it riz, and which side began, 
I know no more ’n a nigger, 
But the Cunnle he clean ript up his man 
Before he could touch a trigger ; 
And R. S. Rooke, for a partin’ spell, 
Made this yer dyin’ remark, 
“Cunnle, yur hand !” (then he flopp’d and fell): 
“ Of all the game critters that’s out o’ hell 
The gamest is Cunnle Shark !” 


So Cunnle Shark was left alone 
For our particklar glory, 

And he stalk’d about, and the place was his own, 
And was praised in song and story: 

And when the Sheriff had run his race, 
And been snuff’d like any spark, 

It soon was settled in all the place 

That the Sheriff’s post, as an act of grace, 

Should go to Cunnle Shark. 


So we wash’d our faces and fix’d our clothes, 
And got up a deputation, 

And down to the end of the town we goes 
For the Sheriff’s consecration ; 

And cockin’ under his Kansas hat 
His old glass eye to mark, 

With his legs in the air, as lean as a rat, 

Squirting the juice around him, sat 

The pride o’ the people, Shark. 
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“Cunnle!” says I ; and “Sir!” he says, 

And “ Cunnle !” again I utter’d, 
“You air the pride of the human race, 

And your bread ain’t yet half butter’d ; 
Hon’rable, chipper, bold, and free, 

A man for the world to mark— 
Grit of the earth and salt of the sea ;” 
And there I stopt, and the Cunnle he 
Says, ‘“‘ My name is Cunnle Shark !” 












“ Ongeore !” cries one, and the Cunnle set 
His eye in the chap’s direction. 

“ T was born in the sunny South, I bet ! 
And to sarse I’ve some objection ; 

My words is few, and my deeds is known— 
I never kept ’em dark. 

You want me to be your Sheriff? Done!” 

And he rose and stretch’d his limbs in the sun : 

“ Let’s liquor!” says Cunnle Shark. 











That very moment we hear a cry, 

And in rush’d Abner Yoker 
(Though Abner’s small, he’s fierce and spry, 

And as hard as any poker). 

His cheek were hollow and all aghast, 

And he spoke with a gulp and a jark; 
“Stop! stop!” he shrieks, all fierce and fast : 
“I’ve found who stole my hosses at last— 
Thet cuss of the airth, E. Shark!” 













We stared and shiver’d, and gasp’d for breath, 
And each was a panting funnel, 
* For we thought that Abner was in for death, 
To talk so fierce to the Cunnle ; 
But the Cunnle he was pale a few, 
And he seem’d all staring stark. 
“‘ He stole my hosses, and sold ’em too!” 
Pale and shivering through and through, 
“It’s a Lie!” gasped Cunnle Shark. 












He skew’d one eye, and he twitch’d his mouth, 
And the glass eye glared and glisten’d : 

“O yes! I was riz in the sunny South, 
And Ephraim Shark I was christen’d !” 

“ What’s this? The Cunnle a thief!” we cried— 
“ Thet man—of honour the spark ! 

Couldn’t be true! What—creation’s pride!” 

‘“‘ Wal, here’s my witnesses at my side,” 

Cried Abner ; “‘ I charges Shark !” 













Then before the Cunnle could draw or speak, 
The little one sprang and tript him ; 

While we admired at his thunderin’ cheek, 

Slick hand and foot he clipt him ; 
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And he drew his teeth (one big bowie, 
And pistols) with no remark— 
Then tied him fast with a grin o’ glee ! 
“T call for a Court, to sit,” says he, 
“ In the case of Cunnle Shark !” 


It’s orful how guilt unnerves a cuss— 
The Cunnle was clean dumbfounded ; 
And now no longer he’d charms for us, 
Though his dern’d old teeth he grounded. 
But I confess I was full o’ grief 
To see a man o’ mark, 
Respected, happy, of all the chief, 
Turn out that scum of the airth, a thief, 
And I wept for Cunnle Shark. 


For a moral place was Grizzly Creek, 
No spot to pilfer and pick in. 

If a thief was caught, ’twas slickity squeak, 
And up he was sent a-kickin’. 

The preciousest thing in the creek was a Hoss, 
As dear as the dove to the Ark ; 

But a man or two was no grit loss, 

And life, you guess, was a pitch and a toss 
To more than Cunnle Shark. 


We form’d a court on the spot jest there, 
With his geese around us sissin’, 

Jedge and jury, and all things square, 
And a Testament for kissin’. 

The bob'link cried from the laylock spray 
And answer’d the meadow-lark ; 

The corn was yellow upon thet day, 

And the mornin’ glories lookt bright and gay 
Round the hut o’ Cunnie Shark. 


Natur’ is natur’! When Shark was bound, 
And beyond more ruination, 

No end o’ witnesses were found 
Who'd been part o’ the deputation ! 

And they said they'd allays long’d to speak 
Of his doin’s in the dark, 

Only—they’d never found the cheek, 

T’ accuse such a pop’lar man in the Creek 
As the fightin’ Cunnle Shark. 


“ Guilty !”—Guilty, and no mistake, 
For the proofs were black as thunder. 

I saw the Cunnle tremble and shake, 
And his knees a-knocking under. 

With a voice that shook, for the Cunnle he 
Had been sech a man o’ mark, 

I spoke his sentence, and it should be 
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“To be swung by the neck to the nearest tree!” 
“ Euchred!” shrieked Cunnle Shark. 


“ Pris’ner,” says I, “it unnerves 2 man 
To hev this ugly duty, 
And to think how promisin’ you began— 
A character full of beauty. 
In the ways of virtue you shot ahead, 
War’ honour’d both light and dark ; 
And you've come to this! To be jedged,” I said, 
“‘To be hung by the neck till you air dead.” 
“O Lord!” cried Cunnle Shark. 


Yes, he stared at fust like a skeery child, 
And all his game departed, 
I could have kick’d him—I felt so riled 
To find him chicken-hearted. 
But, you see, to be stript of his hard-eern’d fame 
And life at one big jark, 
To find his glory all brought to shame, 
And to go from life with so bad a name, 
Was dern’d hard lines on Shark. 


But when he saw his last kerd was play’d, 
The Cunnle show’d his mettle. 

“‘ Wal, boys,” says he, “ it’s a mess I’ve made, 
And this dern’d old neck must settle. 


Let this yer teach ye to mind the law, 
And play no tricks in the dark. 

Abner Yoker, jest shake my paw! 

Neow, feel in my pants, and give me a chaw! 
Was the last words spoke by Shark. 


”? 


He could see the men in the corn-patch nigh, 
And could hear the lark a-singing, 
As we carried him to the wood jest by, 
Where the hang-birds cried a-swingin’; 
For Abner Yoker he found a cord 
On the hitchin’ post in the park; 
We gave him one minute to pray to the Len, 
And with glass eye glaring and cheeks scar-scored, 
Swish! up ran Cunnle Shark ! 


I was raised in the land where the sun don’t set, 
And the men ain’t crook-neck squashes ; 
I can see as fur as most I’ve met , 
And know what almighty bosh is ; 
But I never have seen a career to break 
So bright, and to end so dark. 
I’m putty consid’rable wide awake, 
So I do admire at my own mistake 
In the matter of Cunnle Shark. 
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“Tue proof of a poet,” writes the bard of American democracy, 
“ must be sternly delayed until his country absorbs him as affection 
ately, as he, in the first instance, has absorbed it.”* The last final 
consecration, after all, is the approval of the people, or of that sec- 
tion of the people to which the poet specially appeals ; and not until 
that consecration is given, can a poet justly be deemed prosperous, or 
adequate, or puissant as a vital force. Sometimes, as in the cases of 
Burns and Byron, and the subject of the present article, the poet, 
“absorbed” instantaneously, lives to see the seeds of his own 
intelligence springing up around him in a hundred startling and 
wonderful forms; and to feel that, whether or not the honour ac- 
corded to him be adequate to the influence he is exerting, he has at 
least moved the heart and illuminated the mind of his generation. 
At other times, as in the cases of Shelley, Whitman, and Browning, 
the absorption, although it is no less complete, takes place in so 
circuitous a fashion, by means of so many intellectual ducts 
and go-betweens, and is, moreover, often delayed so late, that the 
public may well be ignorant of the debt it owes to the poets in 
question ; and the poets, in their turn, may well doubt the extent 
and value of their own influence. Almost from the commencement, 
Alfred Tennyson has been recognised as a leading English poet ; and 
his name has been ripening, as all good things ripen, from day to day. 
On the other hand, the Laureate’s only formidable English rival, the 
thinker who is now recognised as the mighty Lancelot to our poetic 
Arthur,—I mean, of course, Robert Browning,—was publishing poetry 
for thirty years, without half the fame, or one quarter the success, 
enjoyed in turn by each new ephemeron of the season ; and when, a 
few years ago, he published his collected works, a new generation 
plunged with wonder into a poetic gold-mine, of which the preceding 
generation had scarcely told them one syllable. Shelley is to this 
day a secret rather than a mighty force. To praise Whitman to the 
British critic is like preaching a new religion to Bishop Colenso’s 
savage. Yet he would be rash, indeed, who said that Shelley and 
Browning have wasted their time and missed the final consecration, or 


* I am quite aware that I am only interpreting this passage in its smaller and more 
simple sense. Whitman means that every true poet assimilates the forces around him 
and fabricates them into form, and that the poet’s work, in its turn, is ‘‘absorbed ” 
back into the original forces, plus the colouring force of the poet’s imagination. 
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that Whitman should be silent because he has to be explained like a 
novel religious system. It is curious, doubtless, to see the public 
heaping all their gratitude in one vast shower of roses and yellow gold 
at one man’s feet, while good men and true, to whom so much is owing, 
stand aside comparatively unrecognised and unappreciated. Still, 
even fame and recognition do not necessarily imply prosperity per- 
sonally. Heine dies for years in his Parisian garret, while all 
Germany recognises him as her greatest poet since Goethe. After 
all, there are compensations ; and he who is not content to give his 
best to the world, without too eager a clamour for recompense, has 
possibly no gift to offer which posterity will consider worth the 
having. 

And, meanwhile, we in England here may well rejoice that the British 
public is right for once, and that, instead of consecrating some later 
Blackmore or Shadwell, instead of using the laurel to bind over flattery 
or to glorify mediocrity, it has at last,—nay, for the second time, 
for did not Wordsworth immediately precede —done eager honour to 
a great English poet—one whose works are above all impeachment 
from any platform, and whose genius is as certain of immortality in 
England, as that of Heine in Germany, or that of Alfred de Musset in 
France. True, a certain number of people still persist in confounding 
clearness of flow with shallowness of depth, and in averring that 
Tennyson is not sufficiently “tremendous.” True, a certain number of 
dyspeptic and nervously deranged gentlemen, who think poetry ought 
to be a sort of galvanic battery, to be taken medically at regular in- 
tervals, and divers other young persons, with large animal faculties, 
who regard verse as a sort of soothing hair-bruslfing by machinery, are 
almost agreed that the Tennysonian epic is not half wicked enough, 
and is moreover abominably slow. True, some of the critics who 
have taken lately to Browning, as other people take to dram-drinking, 
begin to fancy that the Tennysonian tipple does not taste half strong 
enough in the mouth. True, in one word, that certain members of this 
generation, having nourished themselves on the Laureate’s wine almost 
to intoxication, now begin to long for something sharper,—no matter 
how vile a mixture,—something more gingery, and infinitely less 
mellow. Never was testimony more convincing of the fine nature 
of the liquor they are rejecting ; for its delicious flavour has tempted 
them over and over again to drink far too much at a sitting, and so 
to produce a really natural nausea. What on earth were all the 
poets given us for, if we are to confine ourselves, half in ignorance, 
half in perversity, to one alone, and to one the nearest to our elbow ? 
The rich wines of the Muses were meant to correct each other; to 
please by contrast, to delight by infinite variety. None buta ninny or 
a boor goes on guzzling one drink until, in sheer disgust, he walks 
off with a curse at the vintage. The more the British public gets to 
know of literature in general, the higher will be its delight in Tennyson; 
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and although there may be some acceptance now of the foolish judg- 
ment devised, to their own discredit, by literary tipplers, I feel sure 
that readers in general will do their favourite the grand justice of tem- 
pering his with other poetry. Close “ Locksley Hall,” or “ Maud,” 
and open Heine’s “ Ratcliffe,” or Browning’s “Epistle of Kar- 
sheesh ;” then go back to Tennyson, in due course, and read the 
stately idyl of “Guinevere.” Gallop to Ghent with the three who 
took the good news, or dance in the wild moonshine with the 
ghosts of the hanged in Heine’s ballad, or step into the dark chamber 
where De Musset’s Rolla lies with his little mistress in his arms ; 
and then, return to the windy downs and the chalk cliffs by the sea, 
as you find them in the Laureate’s English song. The more charming 
you find any literature, and the more exquisite the gratification you 
get out of it, the more speedily should you relieve it with the beauties 
of other books: that is to say, if you would have it keep its charm. 
I know no poetry—not even Shakespeare’s—which will stand the 
test of serving for all occasions. Each singer has his own style 
of pleasing us. As the public knowledge of good poetry widens 
(never surely was public ignorance greater than now as to all litera. 
ture more than fifty years old), we shall be more and more able to 
ascertain how great an art it must be, how subtle and supreme a 
genius, which manages to charm any generation as Alfred Tennyson 
is charming ours. 

What is this charm to which wise and foolish yield alike, which 
warms the hearts of bishops and portly deans, which persuades the 
smug man of science into approval, which delights youths and 
maidens, which excites the envy of poets and the despair of 
scholars? What is the quality of this nectarine drink, that it 
quickens pulses in those who deem Shelley hysterical and Wordsworth 
wearisome in the extreme? Why have critics loved Tennyson from 
the first, and why is the entire British public learning to love him 
too? Questions readily put, but exceedingly difficult to answer. 
Much, perhaps, is due to the fact that Tennyson came just in time to 
reap the harvest sown by those poets of whom he is, in a sense, the 
direct product,—Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats,—poets whose literary 
charms society was slow to feel till it flowered forth into the perfect 
speech of the present Laureate. A great deal, doubtless, is due to the 
thoroughly unimpeachable and middle-class tone of the scenery, the 
sentiments, and (for the most part) of the subjects. A little, also, 
has been due to the limpid delicacy of the style, which, though 
ornate in a certain sense, owes nothing to meretricious ornament and 
little to fanciful affectation. However the phenomenon may be 
explained, the facts are undeniable: that, just in the nick of time, 
just when the poets had been concentrating all their energies into 
“boring” the public, up started this poetical prodigy, bent on 
pleasing by the simplest means ; with all Landor’s culture and none of 
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his woodenheadness, with all Wordsworth’s philosophy and none of 
his prosiness ; with all Keats’s colour and none of his hectic excitement, 
with much of Shelley’s subtlety and not a grain of his hysteria; a 
poet after the Muses’ own heart, determined to utter nothing base, 
and resolved to win victory, if win he must, not by Wordsworthian 
lecturing or Landorian hectoring, neither by fainting-fits after Keats 
nor screaming-matches after Shelley, but by sheer unadulterated 
charm of style and manner,—the style of a moss-rose and the manner 
of a bird on the bough. 

On all literary points, and particularly on all points affecting 
poetry, the British public is particularly stubborn. No amount of 
critical remonstrances, for example, has ever been able to convince 
it that poetry is a serious business, absorbing all the forces of life, 
and apt, at times, to be terrible and startling as well as bewitching 
and pleasing. Poetry, to please it, must be, above all things, “ beauti- 
ful,’—a love-plant twining round the abode of Virtue and festooning 
with its pleasant flowers the garden of the domestic Idea. Anything 
shocking, anything broad and coarse, anything dull and tedious, is by 
it forbidden. It has never really liked Wordsworth. It believes 
to this day that Shelley was a wicked person, and it derives no 
real satisfaction from his poems generally, notwithstanding its 
admiration for the “Ode to a Skylark,” “The Cloud,” and a few 
other lyrical pieces. It still likes the “ Rape of the Lock” and 
other poetry of the classical English period. Nothing, to this hour, 
has shaken its faith in Byron, in spite of all his follies and vices, 
because, in the first place, he was a lord, and because, in the 
second place, his sort of writing, with its rapid free-hand drawing, 
really pleased. From this and other circumstances, it may readily 
be gathered that the public is difficult enough to satisfy, and regards 
the noble art of poetry as a sort of elegant accomplishment and 
gentlemanly adornment seldom to be indulged in by vulgar natures. 
This, cries the young man, is disgusting ; and the young man, burn- 
ing with enthusiasm, curses the public with all his heart. But 
suppose that Mrs. Grundy is right, to a great extent, after all? Is it 
so great a sin, then, to “love a lord,” and to delight in gentlemanly 
manners? The love for a lord comes from a very honest and natural 
sentiment, to which the delight in good manners is closely akin. Be 
that as it may, much of the general approval of Tennyson can be 
traced to the fact that he shocks none of the finer sensibilities, and 
writes, no matter what be his theme, like an English gentleman. 

Is this sarcasm ? asks the suspicious reader. By no means. I am 
simply repeating, word for word, the charge of the small critic 
against Tennyson,—the charge, in one word, that his poetry is 
perfectly innocent and refined, such as any English gentleman might 
write if he had the brains; and I am repeating it for one single 
purpose, that of showing its shallowness and its absurdity. In poetry as 
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in real life it is the easiest thing in the world to be original and 
outrageous. Any one can create a sensation in life by simply 
dressing in a sack and walking down the public streets, or in 
literature by choosing a horrid subject and treating it in a horrid 
manner. Attention is at once drawn to a person who gibbers like an 
ape, or to a poet who clothes his ideas in the most fantastic and 
unnatural form human ingenuity can devise. But the peculiarity of 
the English gentleman, of the truest and best type of the class, is that 
he is above all meretricious peculiarity. Quiet, unassuming, reticent, 
full of culture, armed at all points with the weapons of manhood, 
graceful, strong, winning his way by courteous self-abnegation, gaining 
his right when necessary by inexorable will, the English gentleman 
moves among his fellows and takes his place in the world by simple 
natural law. Sir Walter Raleigh was an English gentleman. The 
Earl of Surrey was another. Sir Thomas More, John Milton, George 
Herbert, Oliver Cromwell, were English gentlemen: all men with 
refined and quiet manners covering a more or less tremendous stock 
of reserve strength. What these men were, and what the true 
English gentleman ever has been, is Tennyson as a poet. He is 
above all devices and tricks, just as he is above all indecencies. He 
despises nothing that is noble in culture, not even that red rag of 
young John Bull’s—the domestic idea. He loves beauty, both of 
form and colour. He has the national instinct highly developed ; 
witness his war songs and calls to arms. His curiously refined 
manner looks like affectation to some, who think that a swagger 
would be more natural. His is a gloved hand ; but put your hand in 
it, and you are imprisoned as in a vice. His is a refined face, not 
twitching in a chronic fury of trouble and denunciation ; but watch 
it when the time comes, and you will see what power it hides. He 
has the rarest of all courage—the courage to be reverent. For all 
these qualities, and for the mighty quality of genius superadded, the 
British nation loves him ; and the British nation is right. 

From the first hour to the last of his literary life, the Poet 
Laureate has condescended to no tricks. 


I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing ! 


he wrote in “In Memoriam ;” and to him verse has been all-sufficient 
to express the utmost culture of the time. Wonderful as his 
productions have been, they have never failed to leave the impression 
of reserve strength, of forces severely restrained in spite of the 
greatest possible temptation to exert them. His calm is the calm of 
self-command. With the fine English horror of spasmodic and 
transient ebullitions, he has always avoided hasty speech. Under- 
neath all this, behind a style perhaps the most perfect achieved by 


ma oaoreimameeoprs @ 
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any English poet, lies the greatest capacity for passion and the finest 
sensibility to pain. But to wail, as certain poets have wailed, to 
swell the lyrical scream which has been going on in Europe for a 
century, that would be too contemptible. I can readily imagine that 
the intensest feelings of this great poet’s life, the most heart-rending 
sorrows of his career, have never found the faintest public voice in 
his poetry. That he has suffered greatly, that his measure of trial 
has been full again and again, there are a thousand signs in his 
writings ; but never once has he rushed into print. with his grief, and 
lashed his breast in the feeble craving for public sympathy. It has 
been objected to “In Memoriam” that it lacks the touch of deep 
human agony,—is, in fact, far too philosophic to be the natural voice 
of strong regret. To me, as to many others, this absence of storm 
is the poem’s noblest artistic charm. It would have been easy indeed 
for the author of “ Locksley Hall” or “ Love and Duty” to have 
written such a monody as would have wrung the heart and startled 
the soul; but he chose the nobler task,—and far too proud and 
sensitive to rush into the market-place with his hot grief, he waited 
until the first sharp agony was over, and the subtle euphrasy of grief 
had tranquillised the vision for nobler and more delicate perception 
of all mundane concerns. Grief has had a million tongues, from 
the cry of David downwards; but never before had any poet found 
the strength to hush himself in the dark hour, waiting and watching 
till unbroken utterance was possible, and all the clear divine issues 
of sorrow were discovered. 
I woo your love : I count it crime 
To mourn for any overmuch ; 


I, the divided half of such 
A friendship as had master’d Time; 


Which masters Time indeed, and is 
Eternal, separate from fears ; 
The all-assuming months and years 
Can take no part away from this. 


“Tn Memoriam” is something better than a shower of tears ; it is a 
rainbow on a grave ; a thing that, in its divine mission, has lightened 
a thousand graves, and brought the true philosophic calm to a 
thousand mourners. In one lyric on the same subject there is a 
touch of awful reticence, finer than any cry, a silent beat of the 
strong heart in a grief too deep for tears :— 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 


Wintry desolation and silent anguish speak in every line, but 
there is no wailing,—only the sad wash of the inevitable grief which 
is now and has been from the beginning.* It would be absurd to 


- ® Taine’s criticism on ‘‘In Memoriam” is extremely flippant, quite missing tke 
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say that the loss of Arthur Hallam has been the greatest sorrow of 
Mr. Tennyson’s life; no loss of a mere friend, however dear and 
precious, can match some other losses that are felt by most of us 
who attain manhood ; but for open indications of that acuter suffering 
which makes a great soul, we shall look in vain, unless we look very 
deep indeed. One thing is certain, this wonderful poetic strength, 
this mighty marble of literature, has not been deposited without 
great volcanic troubles. Tennyson, like Goethe, has had his Sturm- 
und-Drang period ; but about that, very wisely, he has been silent. 
Meanwhile, it is ludicrously amusing to see certain critics con- 
founding the sublime self-command of a great poet with the cold- 
blooded indifference of a small lyrist. To some people, howling is 
agony, and roaring a sigh of power. Here, you see, the British 
public is right again. Howling and roaring are intolerable to it, 
either on the part of gentleman or poet, and it will not have this 
pleasant island turned into a lazaretto. 

For, after all, does much good come of apotheosizing sorrow, and 
representing life as a short night illuminated by dimly glimmering stars, 
such as memory and religion? Is not the physical world very lovely, 
and has not the moral world many a sunbeam? English sentiment 
says so; and English sentiment is right again. So, when the Poet 
Laureate speaks another portion of his charm, and describes the 
leafy lanes, the breezy downs, the copsy villages, and the pleasant 
pastoral life of England, everybody is delighted to listen. Not 
even Milton, the best of our landscape poets, caught the deli- 
cate tints and subtle nuances of English scenery more truly than 
does our Laureate. In those supremely beautiful productions, 
“L’Allegro,” and “Tl Penseroso,” and in some lines of “ Lycidas,” 
there is the finest Turneresque picturing to be found in our poetry. 
A subtle phrase, a word, an adjective, is used to summon up the 
scene. Look close into the line, and the effect seems perhaps 
vague and smudgy; but draw back the required distance, and 
how lovely all appears. 


Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids + of the morn, 

We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray fly winds her sultry horn. 


Every word breathes the sentiment of landscape. In the same 


real significance of the poem. ‘‘It is written,” says the French historian of English 
literature, ‘‘in praise and memory of a friend who died young, is cold, monotonous, 
and often too prettily arranged. He goes into mourning; but like a correct gentleman, 
with bran new gloves, wipes away his tears with a cambric handkerchief, and displays 
throughout the religious service, which ends the ceremony, all the compunction of a 
respectful and well-trained layman.” 

f In Milton’s original MS., ‘‘ glimmering eyelids.” 
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delicious spirit do we see the “ dappled dawn arise,” while “the cock 
scatters the rear of darkness thin,” 


And the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land ; 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe. 


All our senses are satisfied—sight, sound, smell,—as the dewy morning 
grows. Equally cunning and sweet is the wonderful night-picture, 
conjured up with such tones as these :— 


Oft, on a plot of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off Curfew sound, 
Over some wide-water'd shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 


Akin to tones like these, with their exquisite sensibility to natural 
effects, are a thousand passages in the writings of Tennyson. From 
the time when, in his first little volume, he sang how 


cold winds woke the gray-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange, 
and how 
the thick-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, 


till the time when, late in life, he described 
The chill 
November dawns, and dery-glooming downs, 
The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves, 
And the lw moan of leaden-colour’d seas, 


from first to last Mr. Tennyson has excelled in a sort of word-paint- 
ing which brings to simple perfection the Miltonic manner. Who does 
not recognise the Tennysonian touch in little glimpses such as this of 
autumn ? 
Autumn, with a noise of rooks, 
That gather in the waning woods ;* 


or this of the deepening twilight : 
Couch’d at ease, 
The white kine glimmer’d, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field ; 


* A fine specimen of this sort of imagery is the vignette of Spring by Alex. 
Smith :-— 
pensive Spring, a primrose in her hand, 
A solitary lark above her head ! 
But finest of all, perhaps, is Milton’s description of how 


the gray-hooded Even, 
Like a sad votaress in palmer’s weed, 
Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phebus’ wain. 
Comus, v. 188—190. 
U 
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or this of an English brook : 


Uncared for, gird the windy grove, 
And flood the haunts of hern and crake ; 
Or into silver arrows break 

The sailing moon in creek and cove ; 


or this of the moon shining : 


O’er the friths that branch and spread 
Their sleeping silver thro’ the hilis. 


In such work there is a cunning which Milton invariably seizes, and 
Wordsworth generally misses. And Tennyson is akin to the first 
yreat Puritan in more than this. He has the same fine self-control, 
the same austere purity, the same faith in the power of artistic 
elements to command success for their own sake, as well as for the 
sake of the thoughts they embody. The Poet Laureate is, in fact, 
just as Wordsworth was, a lineal poetic descendant of the poet of 
the Commonwealth. Although there is in his style at times some- 
thing of the sumptuous feudal wealth of Shakspeare, and although 
there is in his thought a constant sympathy with exact science and 
philosophic materialism, there is nowhere, either in thought or style, 
a trace of the Shakspearian paganism. Indeed, I can quite conceive 
that John Milton, had he lived in the nineteenth century, would have 
written his epic in the Arthurian form of moral allegory, rather than in 
the familiar form of traditional theology. Although Tennyson is far 
too good a poet ever to be avowedly didactic, his highly tempered 
and powerful Miltonic mind never for a moment ceases to feel the 
weight of the moral law. For this and for other reasons, a young 
writer of the present day, in his recently published Essays, * talks (I 
quote from memory) of Tennyson’s “ narrowness of ethical range ;” but 
as the same writer is in the same breath echoing the modern delusion 
that Byron was a great disintegrating force, sent to shake the piggish 
domesticity of England under the Georges, I do not think he has 
quite weighed the responsibility attached to such a criticism of Tenny- 
son. No great purifying force comes in the guise of a sham; and 
Byron was the greatest sham English literature has seen. His 
attacks on society and on individuals were always insincere; his 
productions were not merely immoral in the vulgar sense, but 
theatrical and false in the literary sense; and as for his “ethical 
range,” it was that of an actor in a penny show. True, he was a 
great poet, good for rapid reading, fine, dashing, stormy, altogether 
delightful, but in the matter of “ethical range,” and altogether in all 
the loftier and severer issues of poetry, immeasurably Tennyson’s 
inferior. 

Some portions of Tennyson’s charm for modern readers have been 


* Mr. John Morley. 
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glanced at. It has been seen that his verse is the literary correlative 
of the polished courtesy and vast reserve strength of an English 
gentleman ; that he is too cultured for wild lyrical outbursts of mere 
personal emotion and passion; that he has an unequalled sense of 
the power of a phrase (as Turner had an unequalled sense of the 
power of the stroke of a brush,) to conjure up landscape ; that this 
last power has been used for the purpose of making delicious word- 
pictures of national, or English, scenery ; and that, finally, he belongs 
to the noblest class of men England has yet succeeded in producing— 
the English Puritans—the men who, while sacrificing life’s blood for 
freedom of conscience, while keeping ever abreast of thought and 
progress in every generation, from that of Milton and Marvell, to this 
of Tennyson and Mill, have never lost sight of the higher law which 
shapes all human ends, have never consented to regard life as merely 
2 frivolous business, have never lacked the impulse to revere, or the 
will to resist and doubt. Under the Commonwealth, Tennyson would 
doubtless have been a religious zealot, a fiery political partisan, and 
the poet of old theology. Under Queen Victoria, he is a keen man of 
science, a reserved and retiring private gentleman, and the poet of 
the higher Pantheism. But in either case, he would rank as ap 
English Puritan, intolerant of vice, full of the sense of beauty, and 
-bound by the innate sense of reverence and responsibility to worship 
in some way some higher intelligence than himself, whether the 
might of the God of Judah, or the mysterious “ Immanence” of the 
Spinozan conception of God. 

Thus much having been said, is all said? Though quite enough 
has been written to explain why this poet should be the peculiar 
pride and delight of his generation, much more of his peculiar charm 
remains to be told. 

In the last chapter of his radically unsound and superficial work 
on English literature, M. Taine strains all his specious descriptive 
faculty to show that Tennyson is simply a dilettante artist, whose 
true mission it is to reproduce in exquisite vignettes the finer and 
more beautiful forms of fairy mythology and elegant domestic life. 
Taine misses altogether, I think, the true genealogy of this poet, 
and traces his consanguinity with neither Wordsworth nor Milton. 
Tennyson is, as I have said, a Puritan of proud and meditative 
nature, but he superadds the fine Miltonic sense of female beauty 
to the deep Wordsworthian perception of human worth. Amidst 
the landscape first outlined by Milton he has placed a bevy of female 
figures in the fresh and stainless manner of the Miltonic Eve :— 


She, like a wood-nymph light, 
Oread or DryAd, or of Delia’s train, 
Betook her to the groves ; but Delia’s self 
In gait surpassed, and goddess-like deport, 
Though not as she with bow and quiver arm’d, 
v2 
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But with such gardening tools as art yet"rude, 
Guiltless of fire, had form’d, or angels brought. 
To Pales, or Pomona, thus adorned, 

Likest she seemed: Pomona when she fled 
Vertumnus, or to Ceres in her prime, 

Yet virgin of Proserpina from Jove. 


In a series of exquisite cabinet-pictures, all fresh and original, yet 
all possessing something of the “ virgin majesty of Eve,” he has 
painted Lilian, Isabel, Madeline, the Lady of Shalott, Eleanore, the 
Miller’s Daughter, Lady Clara, “sweet pale” Margaret, the Gardener's 
Daughter, Dora, Godiva, St. Agnes, Maud, Enid, Elaine, and many 
wther beautiful women of an unmistakably English type. Even 
‘iuinevere, in her stately beauty and supreme repentance, is Eve after 
the Fall, when she beheld the beautiful world first yielding to the 
bloody consequences of her sin : 


Nigh in her sight 
The bird of Jove, stoop’d from his aery tour, 
Two birds of gayest plume before him drove ; 
Down from a hill the beast that reigns in woods, 
First hunter then, pursued a gentle brace, 
Goodliest of all the forest, hart and hind. 


In the pages of this third great Puritan poet, we have scarcely a glimpse 


#f any utterly degraded woman. The type is perfect ; chastity and 
beauty reign in each lineament. 


Those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies, that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mixed with love 
And sweet compliance. 


But what infinite variety! what ever-changing loveliness of form and 
spirit! The glorious creature illumes the world, and creates a new 
Paradise. Such as we find her here, she is in life, in a thousand de- 
lightful forms of English maid and mother, moving against a green 
and gentle landscape, sprinkled with stately halls and pleasant home- 
steads, and kept ever fresh by the breath of the encircling sea. 
Tennyson’s originality is most conspicuous in this, that he has taken 
this type of the Miltonic woman, the first condition of whose being is 
to be beautiful, the second to be pure and chaste; and he has deve- 
loped out of it a higher and grander reality by colouring it with all 
the passion Milton lacked, and all the daintiness Wordsworth despised. 
In Tennyson’s women, whatever their situation and degree, there is a 
sort of immortal maidenhood, a bloom of imperishable virginity, coupled 
with a rich sensuousness which never verges on sensuality, but is 
mellow as the flavour of a ripe peach. Milton did not miss the sen- 
suousness (witness the wonderful rush of colour through the ninth 
book of his “ Paradise Lost”), but he almost resented it in himself, 
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and trembled at his eternal dangers. Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
never lost sight of the Puritan truth that maternity was the woman's 
consecration ; every maid he saw was a prospective mother, burthened 
with a certain heavy halo of responsibility. Tennyson is fully as 
chaste as either of his great predecessors ; but his women are infinitely 
more varied and virgin-like. Taken alone, as a set of portraits by w 
great artist, they would entitle him to a place by the side of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, as a master_of colour without one prurient tint or 
touch. 

But just as he had followed Milton in one way, Tennyson has fol- 
lowed Wordsworth in another. Not content with filling his English 
landscapes with beautiful maidenly figures, he has painted for us, stili 
within the circle of beauty to which he has sternly relegated himself, 
a number of humble figures, with such tales to tell as gently move 
the heart. His treatment of these figures is not, like that of Words- 
worth, a treatment of moral philosophy, nor is it, like that of Dickens, 
a treatment of beneficence. He has no tenderness in this direction, 
and little humour. He selects no human figure for its own sake ; he 
is incapable, perhaps, of the almost animal sympathy shown is 
Wordsworth’s “ Two Thieves ” and “Street Musicians,” or of the grim- 
knitted agony of Coleridge’s “Two Graves” fragment; but he has 
succeeded to a wonderful extent in representing, by the figures of 
which I speak, the relation of simple circumstances to the gigantic 
issues of Death and Immortality. With what singular felicity, in the 
idyl of “‘ The Brook ” does he reveal to us the ebb and flow of humaw 
lives, and the fixedness of natural conditions. A landscape is painted 
for us, and in it a brook singing; and across that landscape, one by 
one, to the brook’s monotonous chant, the generations rise, speak = 
little word, and go. We see them come, we feel them fade. I know 
no art greater than that shown in the close of this poem ; and I do 
not think the poem, as a whole, can be equalled, in our language, for 
simplicity of form and sublimity of issue. Similar in its blending of 
transient and eternal things is the extraordinary little monologue 
entitled “The Grandmother,” where the wavering memories of am 
aged woman, the bright illuminating flashes on the dark background of 
decay, the confounding of one generation with another, the drowsy 
worn-out wish for rest, broken again and again by the sharp feminine 
echoes of a busy over-crowded life, are conveyed in a wonderful manner 
to the reader’s mind, all with the clearest sense of the actually pictu- 
resque. Less fine in degree, but welcome for their touches of grimy 
humour, are the “ Northern Farmer” poems. These are studies in 
George Eliot’s manner, with the “gleam” that the prose-writer’s 
manner always wants. “Enoch Arden,” too, has considerable 
merits ; but it is too long for the kind of power of which Tennyson is 
a master, and it does not, as a whole, leave a lofty impression. But 
all these studies, in what may be called the Wordsworthian manner, 
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are certain of immortality. Taken one with another, they are amazing 
products as coming from the same hand which drew the Tennysonian 
“ beauties,” and wrote “In Memoriam.” They are highly individual, 
in so far.as they never lose sight of the point of beauty, to which 
Wordsworth, as a great philosophical poet, is frequently indifferent ; 
but they do not escape from classification under the Wordsworthian 
group of “English idyl,” because their subjects seem invariably 
chosen from conventional country districts, where everything is pecu- 
liarly neat and clean, and where there is, carried into all concerns of 
life, a certain primness and preciseness of the moral sense.* 

In that series of passionate cadences, the poem of “ Maud,” Mr. 
Tennyson shook off, for a moment as it were, the burthen of his 
Puritan descent, and indulged in more invective than is usually 
approved of here in England. M. Taine calls the vein a “ Byronic” 
one, and thus accounts for its unpopularity ; but this is a double 
blunder, for in the first place “‘ Maud” is not in the least Byronic, and 
in the second place, if it had been Byronic, it would certainly have 
been popular. The studied attitudinising, the strong declaiming, and 
altogether what I may entitle the “grand manner” is altogether 
wanting in this poem; equally wanting is the ingenious diablerie 
and devil-may-care defiance ; and the whole tone rather resembles the 
more hectic poetry of Shelley than anything else in our language. 
“Maud” is full of beauties; it positively blossoms with exquisite 
expressions ; and it is, at times, highly lyrical without being over- 
shrill. Nothing, perhaps, proves the dullness of the British public in 
some directions more than the comparatively unsuccessful fate of this 
poem. I am far from holding, with some critics, that it is the poet’s 
masterpiece ; it is far too disjointed for that ; and it lacks, moreover, 
the nobility of theme essential to a really great work,—the hero being 
far too hysterical a personage to satisfy common sense, and the story 
being merely, in spite of its various ramifications of political and 
social meaning, a dull enough love-tale of that now conventional 
type which the same writer created in “ Locksley Hall.” Still it 
is invaluable as revealing to us for a moment the sources of 
reserve strength in Tennyson, and as containing signs of passion 
and self-revelation altogether unusual. In a hundred passages, we 
have glimpses that startle and amaze us. We perceive what stern 
self-suppression has been exerted to keep the Laureate what he is. 
We see what a disturbing force he might have been, if he had not 
chosen rather to be the consecrating musician of his generation. 


* Mr. Morley somewhere styles this sort of poetry ‘‘The Clerical Idyl;” but the 
title, although a clever one, is liable to mislead. In this and other attempts to 
compose literary ‘‘ labels,” Mr. Morley follows the modern French school of criticism, 
which sacrifices everything to the instinct of symmetrical classification, and when a 
subject does not fall under the pre-arranged heads, is utterly at a loss what to do 
with it. 


ot 
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But a nobler and a finer theme was awaiting treatment. From 
the beginning, Tennyson had studied with a loving eye the old group 
of legends clustered round the name of King Arthur, and for 
many a year he had been working in secret on the book which turns 
these legends into a colossal allegory. It is interesting to remember 
that Milton always contemplated a poem on the same theme. In the 
book which first established his reputation, Mr. Tennyson published 
that noble torso, “The Morte d’Arthur,” a poem in which the Miltonic 
verse is disencumbered of all its unwieldy and superfluous trappings, 
and brought to the very perfection of lightness and ease, combined 
with weight and strength. Since then he has published in succession 
the other portions of his epic. Taken individually, no portion equals 
that first published ; but the epic, as a finished whole, has a finer 
effect on the imagination than have any of its detached fragments. 

It is one of the favourite dicta of the typical critic of the French 
Empire, that the greatest art is above all directly moral purposes, and 
that all work which is intended to serve a didactic end, or does un- 
consciously obtrude that end, is necessarily inferior. This dictum, 
essentially true in itself, involves issues transcending the intelligence 
of the man who utters it most frequently ; for we find M. Taine, 
like dozens of smaller men, losing sight of the fact that there are two 
sorts of didactic writing,—the sort leaning to the side of virtue, and 
the sort leaning to the side of vice. It is very low art to obtrude 
virtue ; it is equally low art to obtrude vice ; but the first low art has 
the merit of at least being exerted for good. When I find M. Taine 
coupling together in the same breath Shakspeare and Goethe as 
artists of the highest kind, I see where his argument is going to lead 
him ; and I do really believe that he would like to add to those sur- 
names the name of De Musset. I hold, however, that Georges Sand,* 
Gautier, Baudelaire, and all the latest French school of poets and 
novelists [not to speak of their feeble imitators of the so-called 
Fleshly School in this country], are didactic writers of an unmistak- 
able description, just as didactic, in their own way, as Richardson and 
Cowper in England, or Augier himself in France, the only difference 
being that they are didactic in the service of Passion and Vice. Over 
the heads of both groups alike a great artist is bound to soar; and it 
is clear on the very face of it that Goethe did not, if we judge him 
by the total amount and quality of his artistic influence. Homer, 
Shakspeare, Moliére, Chaucer, may justly be ranked in the higher 
category, as artists totally unbiassed and altogether above any undue 
influence either from the morality or from the revolt of their country 
and their generation. 

Now, it may be asserted that the Arthurian epic, which Mr. 


* It must be understood here that I do not allude to Georges Sand’s earlier works, 
but to those words composed during the second, and demoralised, stage of her intel- 
lectual development. 
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Tennyson justly puts forth as his greatest poetical work, is, by its very 
nature, relegated to the ranks of those books which are written in 
the service of Virtue. It is, moreover, an Allegory ; and that fact 
would reduce it to very low rank indeed, if it were an Allegory only ; 
but Mr. Tennyson may well retort that it can be read without any 
allegorical reading between the lines whatever, as a marvellous 
“chanson de geste,” or delightful traditional tale ; that it contains 
hardly a line or expression avowedly “ moral,” or out of keeping with 
medieval ethics ; and that it is, in the highest sense, a record of the 
simplest human tragedy with elements as universal and as deep as 
life itself. Unlike the “ Faéry Queen” in one direction, and utterly 
unlike the “ Divine Comedy ” in another, the epic of Arthur is simple 
in structure as a crystal, and bright in colour as a sun-illuminated 
prism. There is no guising of Courtesy, Purity, Passion, Lust, and 
other vague abstractions, under divers quaint and amusing dresses ; 
no mummcry of the moral Sentiments in the guise of Knights or 
Naiads, or of the Senses and Vices in the guise of Dwarfs and Satyrs ; 
no riddling, no composing ; no representation of reality under the 
dainty device of a Masque. How beautiful even such a device may be 
made we all know, who have read of 


Heavenly Una and her milk-white lamb ! 


Nor is there, in the Arthurian epic, any dogmatic ethics or religion, 
any arbitrary connection with Judaism or technical Christianity ; it is 
not a tale of antique theology or medieval mystery ; it contains no 
representation of Divine Law under the symbols of a Church. How 
mighty such symbols may become, as poetic agents, we all know who 
have read the wonderful story 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 


or that other dreadful legend beginning— 


Nell’ mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritornai per una selva oscura! 


Both Dante and Milton were Puritan poets; but Tennyson is a 
Puritan with the advantages of modern culture. His great work has 
escaped the old limitations. It is a tale of human life, as real as 
“Lear ;” it is supremely affecting as a simple narrative, as an 
exquisite setting of the old legend; and yet, read between the 
lines, it exhales a fragrance unmistakably didactic. No one closes 
it without being conscious of the Puritan touch. The heart is not 
wrung, but the moral sense is perceptibly heightened. 

I confess that this fine poem puzzles me. I cannot conscientiously 
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say that it is an allegory, and yet it has an allegorical complexion. 
I cannot describe it as didactic, and yet it’is full of the strongest 
teaching. I feel its tenderness and sublimity, and yet I know it is 
tender and sublime strictly within the circle of English middle-class 
morality. The question is, must a great poem, in which the artistic 
sense is never for one moment sacrificed, in which there is the truest 
and most untrammelled human passion and emotion, and which deals 
with some of the most disturbing elements of life, be classed as 
second-rate because the perfume it gives forth is unmistakably 
~moral?” I think not; but Iam not quite sure. Of one point I 
am quite certain ; and it is this—that M. Taine, and many critics in 
England, who would condemn this moral exhalation, would hesitate 
much less in putting the poem in the front rank if the poem were 
just the same and gave forth a perfume justly described as immoral. 
There is so much confounding of Didactics and Virtue ; as if the 
affected old thing Didactics were not quite as often to be found in the 
company of Vice. 

Be that as it may, Tennyson need not tremble. Relegated even to 
the awful company of “ good” books, the epic of Arthur will at least 
be side by side with the “ Divine Comedy,” “The Faéry Queen,” the 
“ Paradise Lost,” and a few other works which human ingenuity, how- 
ever perfectly tempered by that Art we hear so much about, will find 
it difficult to parallel. I do not say that it is certain of equal rank 
with any of these poems. It is yet too near to our eyes to be 
thoroughly understood. It requires the mellowing of years; and a 
century hence, it may either have pined away into a sour thin liquor, 
or have gained the pure and perfect favour of old wine. On one 
point, however, I am quite clear: that in mere matter of style the 
Idyls stands higher than any contemporary or recent poetry, higher 
even than the same writer's earlier efforts, clear and limpid as they 
were. I cannot conceive what the Quarterly Reviewer was thinking 
of, when, in the same breath, he condemned as equally affected and 
archaic the language of Mr. Tennyson and that of the members of the 
Fleshly sub-Tennysonian School.* Every stage in the Laureate’s growth 
has been an advance in simplicity of speech, and his later Idyls, in 
spite of some clumsy archaisms, such as “enow” for “ enough,” are 
almost perfect in their limpid Saxon. While his recent imitators are 
eagerly gathering up and wearing the meretricious finery he threw 


* * Nor can we better characterise their manner than by employing the words in 
which Wordsworth condemns the pedantic imitators of the classics in the eighteenth 
century. ‘There are poets who think they are conferring honour on themselves and 
their art, in proportion as they separate themselves from the sympathies of men, 
and indulge in arbitrary and capricious habits of expression, in order to furnish food 
for fickle tastes and fickle appetites of their own creation.’”—TZhe Quarterly 
Review, January, 1872. See also my own pamphlet on ‘‘The Fleshly School of 
Poetry.” ‘ 
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away long ago, while writers like Mr. Dante Rossetti are Latinising 
our mother-tongue in drawl after drawl of laboured affectation,* 
the Poet Laureate has attained to the dignity of such verse as the 
following :— 


THE PARTING OF ARTHUR AND GUINEVERE. 


He paused, and in the pause she crept an inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 
Far off a solitary trumpet blew. 
Then waiting by the doors the warhorse neigh’d 
As at 2 friend’s voice, and he spake again. 


“ Yet think not that I come to urge thy crimes, 
I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see-thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 
The wrath which forced my thoughts on that fierce law, 
The doom of treason and the flaming death, 
(When first I learnt thee hidden here) is past. 
The pang—which while I weigh’d thy heart with one 
Too whol'y true to dream untruth in thee, 
Made my tears burn—is also past, in part. 
And all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I, 
Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
Forgives : do thou for thine own soul the rest. 
But how to take last leave of all I loved ? 
O golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing! O imperial-moulded form, 
And beauty such as never woman wore, 
Until it came a kingdom’s curse with thee— 
I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 
But Lancelot’s: nay, they never were the King’s. 
I cannot take thy hand ; that too is flesh, 
And in the flesh thou hast sinn’d ; and mine own flesh, 
Here looking down on thine polluted, cries 
‘I loathe thee :’ yet not less, O Guinevere, 
For I was ever virgin save for thee, 
My love thro’ flesh hath wrought into my life 
So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 


* Thus, with Mr. Rossetti, Death is ‘‘a seizure of malign ricissitude ;” a kiss “a 
consonant interlude” of lips; a moan ‘‘the sighing wind’s auxiliary ;” the sky 
** soft-complexioned,” and the sea-shell’s sound ‘‘a low importunate strain ;” a 
sound of hours in chorus ‘‘a choral consonancy ;" changes are ‘‘ culminant,” and 
hours ‘‘ eventual ;” the mouth ‘‘solicitous,” and love all ‘‘emulous ardours.” Here 
is Euphues come again with a vengeance, in the shape of an amatory foreigner ill- 
acquainted with English, and seemingly modelling his style on the ‘‘ conversation ” of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. (See Rossetti’s Poems, published by Ellis & Green, London, 

870.) 
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We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 
I charge thee, my last hope. Now must I hence. 
Thro’ the thick night I hear the trumpet blow : 
They summon me their King to lead mine hosts 
Far down to that great battle in the west, 
Where I must strike against my sister’s son, 
Leagued with the lords of the White Horse and knights 
Once mine, and strike him dead, and meet myself 
Death, or I know not what mysterious doom. 
And thou remaining here wilt learn the event ; 
But hither shall I never come again, 
Never lie by thy side, see thee no more, 
Farewell!” 

And while she grovell’d at his feet, 
She felt the King’s breath wander o’er her neck, 
And, in the darkness o’er her fallen head, 
Perceived the waving of his hands that blest. 


Note here, that there is not one expression a vulgar reader would style 
“ poctical,” not one bit of prettiness or ornament ; that the sentences 
are as simply strung together as ordinary speech ; and that nearly 
every word, with the exception of the one epithet “ imperial-moulded” 
{a Latinism wh'c strikes me as admirable in its sudden burst of 
contrast), is the purest Saxon. In other passages, Mr. Tennyson has 
resuscitated old Saxon words of inestimable beauty and force, as well 
as a few words which were better left alone. Altogether, his great 
poem is of thoroughly pure form and crystalline transparence. If 
it were weeded of some scattered archaic expressions and Latinisms, 
and altogether toned up to the level strength of its finest passages, it 
would stand as a model of poetic English. 

Its charm for the public is the clearness of its narrative and the 
perfume of its morgl. It has completed the fascination first felt in 
the English Idyls, strengthened in “(In Memoriam,” and perceptibly 
weakened on the publication of “ Maud.” The English gentleman 
again finds voice; the style is full of reticence and dignity, the 
circumstances pregnant with beauty, the purity and nobility indis- 
putable. The poem is entirely satisfactory, from all points of view, 
to the being who pronounces public judgments and regulates 
public successes. 

The charm is complete, the poet has triumphed to the extent of 
human possibility. He is accepted, still living, as the greatest 
modern English poet—as occupying the place in relation to England 
which in Germany is assigned to Heine and in France is generally 
conceded to Alfred de Musset. Before quitting the subject, let us 
look on three pictures, each more or less illuminating the other. 

In a quiet set of chambers in the Avenue Matignon, No. 3, Paris, 
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there lingered for eight long years a quaint figure, paralysed to his 
chair and watching, with an eye where love and jealousy blended, 
the figure of his wife sewing at his side, while an old negress moved 
about in household duties. This man spent most of his time in 
composition, using alternately the French and the German tongues, 
He had few friends and not many visitors. His life was lonely, his 
heart was sad, and he uttered shrill laughter. Though tender and 
affectionate beyond measure (witness his treatment of his mother, 
“the old woman at the Damenthor ”) he loved to gibe at all subjects, 
from the majesty of God to the littleness of man. His name was 
known through all the length of Germany as the greatest poet after 
Goethe. His wild, sweet poems were household words. He had 
sung the wonderful song of the “ Lorelei,” and the delightful ballad 
of the daughters of King Duncan : 


Mein Knecht! steh’ auf und sattle schnell, 
Und wirf dich auf dein Ross, 

Und jage rasch, durch Wald und Feld, 
Nach Koénig Duncan’s Schloss ! 


He was the author of the most dreadfully realistic poem of modern 
times, the fragment entitled “ Ratcliffe,” where we have the terrible 
meeting of two who “loved once” : 


“ Man sagte mir, Sie haben sich vermihlt ?” 

Ach ja! sprach sie gleichgiiltig laut und lachend, 
“ Hab’ einen Stoch von Holz, der iiberzogen 

Mit Leder ist, Gemal sich nennt ; doch Holz 

Ist Holz! "—Und klanglos ridrig lachse sie, §c.* 


He had (uot to speak of his other achievements) been the German 
lyrical poet of his generation. On the 17th February, 1856, he died, 
and the only persons of note who attended his funeral were Mignet, 
Gautier, and Alexander Dumas. This man was Heinrich Heine, 
author of the “‘ Buch der Lieder” and the “ Romancero.” 

At the same period there was moving in the heart of Paris another 
poet, who was to France what Heine was to Germany, and perhaps 
something more. In verses of the most delicate fragrance he had 
chronicled the lives and aspirations, the ennui and despair, of the 
inhabitants of the most cultured and debased city under the sun. 
He had exhausted life too early, like most Frenchmen. His fellow- 


* «They tell me, thou art married?” 
**Ah, yes!” she said, indifferently, and laughing, 
** A wooden stick I have, with leather cover'd, 
And called a Husband ! Still, wood is but wood !”’ 
And here she broke to hollow, empty laughter, &c. 


I know few poems more powerfully affecting the imagination, by more terribly simple 
means, than this piece of bitter psychology. 
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beings had listened with him, in the theatre, to Malibran, and 
sighingly exclaimed in his words that, in this world, 


Rien n’est bon que d’aimer, n’est vrai que de souffrir ! 


They had listened delightedly to the talk of his two seedy 
dilettantes, who exchange notes together inside the cabaret, 
and finally disappear in a fashion worthy of Montague Tigg in his 
adversity : 
Dupont. 
Les liqueurs me font mal. Je n’aime que la biére. 
Qu’as-tu sur toi ? 
DURAND. 
Trois sous. 


Dupont. 
Entrons au cabaret. 
DURAND. 
Aprés vous ! 
DUPONT. 
Apris vous ! 


DURAND. 
Apres vous, s’il vous plait ! * 


They had beaten time to his delicious song of Mimi Pinson : 


Mimi Pinson est une blonde 
Une blonde que I’on connait. 
Elle n’a qu'une robe au monde, 
Tanderirette ! 
Et qu’un bonnet ! 


They had seen him, as his own Rolla, enter the Rue des Moulins, 
where his little mistress will greet him with a kiss. Poor little thing! 
her body is bought and sold ; and yet, see! she is lying in sweet and 
innocent sleep : 


Est-ce sur de la neige, ou sur une statue, 

Que cette lampe d’or, dans l’ombre suspendue, 
Fait onduler l’azur de ce rideau tremblant? 

Non, la neige est plus pile, et le marbre est moins blanc, 
C’est un enfant qui dort.—Sur ses lévres ouvertes 
Voltige par instants un faible et doux soupir, 
Un soupir plus léger que ceux des algues vertes 
Quand, le soir, sur les mers voltige le zéphyr, 

Et que, sentant fléchir ses ailes embaumées 

Sous les baisers ardents de ses fleurs bien-aimées, 
Tl boit sur ses bras nus les perles des roseaux. 


* Poesies Nouvelles, p. 116. 
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C’est un enfant qui dort sous ces épais rideaux, 

Un enfant de quinze ans,—presque une jeune femme. 
Rien n’est encor formé dans cet étre charmant. 

Le petit chérubin qui veille sur son ime 

Doute s’il est son frére ou s’il est son amant. 

Ses longs cheveux épars la couvrent tout entiére. 
La croix de son collier repose dans sa main, 

Comme pour témoigner qu’elle a fait sa priére, 

Et qu’elle va la faire en s’éveillant demain. 

Elle dort, regardez :—quel front noble et candide ! 
Partout, comme un lait pur sur une onde limpide, 
Le ciel sur la beauté répandit la pudeur. 

Elle dort toute nue et la main sur son cceur. 
N’est-ce pas que la nuit la rende encor plus belle ? 
Que ces molles clartés palpitent autour d’elle, 
Comme si, malgré lui, le sombre Esprit du soir 
Sentait sur ce beau corps frémir son manteau noir ? 


This poct was Alfred de Musset, and those who loved his strange 
voice, issuing from the lupanar, soon found it fade away. He died 
in the height of life and power. Whenever I think of him, I think 
of his own story imitated from Boccaccio.* Like Pascal in that story, 
he was revelling in all the delights of sensual love when, from the 
flowery couch where he sat with his mistress, he unaware plucked a 
flower and held it between his lips as he talked; and alas! the 
poisonous belladonna crept into his veins, and he fell a corpse, with 
the words of love on his poor trembling lips. 

Turn to the third picture. The scene is England, and the poet, a 
man of noble private life and simple manners, stands oy the cliffs of 
the Isle of Wight, close to the threshold of a happy English home. 
He is well-to-do, honoured, beloved. He has risen by sheer force of 
genius, by sheer delightfulness of lyrical charm, to be the first singer 
of his nation. He, too, like Heine and De Musset, has painted 
women ; but in his pages, instead of the slender Seraphina, the colossal 
Diana, the fickle Hortense, and the matronly Yolane (see Heine’s 
group of beauties), and stead of the courtezan Marian, the grisette 
Mimi Pinson, the Andalusian marquesa, and the Italian Simone (as 
painted by De Musset), we find such stainless creatures as Elaine, 
Isabel, and the Miller’s Daughter. He, too, has sung of love, no less 
passionately, but far more purely. He resembles the two others in 
one point only—the wonderful unaffectedness of his language and the 
beauty of his versification. It is indeed noticeable that three lyric 
poets so great should be equally noteworthy for simplicity of poetic 
form. The literary motto of De Musset may be found in “ Rolla :” 

L’Esperance humaine est lasse d’étre mére, 
Et, le sein tout meurtri d’avoir tant allaité, 
Elle fait son repos de son stérilité. 


* Simone. 
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That of Heine appears in the fresco-sonnets to Christian S—— : 


Und wenn das Herz im Leibe ist zerrissen, 
Zerrissen, und zerschnitten, und zerstochen, 
Dann bleibt uns doch das schine gelle Lachen!* 


But the motto of Tennyson is highest and noblest of all—no mere 
despair, no mere mockery ; and it may be taken in these words from 
* In Memoriam :” 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, Thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine. 


We may well rejoice that the highest flower of intellectual life in 
this country, unlike the products in those other countries, owes its 
charm to feelings at once so reverent and so pure. 

One word in conclusion. As Alfred de Musset and Heinrich Heine 
showed their originality chiefly by bringing to perfection the thoughts 
of many generations of lyrical poets, so Alfred Tennyson is chiefly 
noticeable as the last and most perfect product of the ideal poets of 
England. He is the lyric embodiment of our highest and purest 
culture.” No English singer can work in the same direction, cer- 
tainly not by inzersing the Tennysonian method, and being as impure 
as he is pure. If English poetry is to exist, to be perpetuated, it 
must absorb materials as yet scarcely dreamed of ; it must penetrate 
deeper into not merely national life, but into cosmopolitan being ; it 
must cast over some amount of formal culture and accept whatever 
help the shapeless spirit of the Age can bring it. The finest lyrical 
cry has been heard; the clearest cultured utterance has been attained. 
Of Tennyson it may surely be said, in the words of Carlyle: “ Nay, 
the finished Poet is I remark, sometimes, a symptom that his Epoch 
itself has reached perfection and is finished ; that before long there 
will be a new Epoch, new Reformers needed.” Let that Epoch 
advance ; but meanwhile let us bow in homage, again and again, 
hefore the completed product of the Epoch just past. The poet to 
come may be and must be different; he certainly cannot be more 
beautiful and simple ; and let us pray, with all our hearts, that he 
may sing in as noble a spirit as he who (like that other who just 
preceded him) has “ uttered nothing base.” 

Ropert BUCHANAN. 


* And when the very heart is torn asunder, 
Torn up, and stabb’d, and hack’d in pieces after, 
We still have power to keep a fine shrill Laughter ! 





OFF THE SKELLIGS. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
—— 


CHAPTER VI. 
“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 


Mr. Sampson got slowly better, and when the snow had thawed, two 
doctors came to see him ; one said one thing, and one another, and 
neither could decide on anything. 

“Tf it was not a very low temperature in which he had sat, why 
had he been overcome by sleep?” said the one. 

But the other answered, “ If it had been cold enough to make him 
sleep, how was it that on awaking his limbs were not frostbitten ?” 
However, they gave him medicine, which did him good, and he got 
quite well again. 

And now followed two years, during which we were governed by a 
succession of tutors, some of whom were very inefficient, and most of 
whom were very young. The last but one ran away, like the first, 
previously borrowing of my mother a small sum of money which she 
had by her. In the reign of the tutor who followed him, our absent 
father began again to become an important personage in our estima- 
tion. I used to hear of his letters,—how he sent his love to us ; and 
how mamma might now be able to go out to him to Australia, but 
that she could not take us with her, and could not afford to put us 
to school and leave us behind. 

We also learnt that we owed our food and education entirely to our 
mother’s exertions, and that the “ Mathewmatics,” as nurse had long 
ago called her different scientific investigations and studies, had proved 
profitable, for that though papa had prospered since he left England, 
he had not yet been able to pay the debts contracted before he left 
us. 

Towards the end of these years prospects brightened. Many new 
clothes were made for us. Our mother, though she seemed happy, 
would sometimes look at us with a tender regret, and treat us with 
outward demonstrations of affection which were not usual with her. 
She also conversed with us much more than usual. A sort of instinct 
told me the reason : and one day, in the dusk of a summer evening, I 
put my arms round her neck and whispered, “Mamma, are you going 
to Australia?” 

In the same tone she answered, “ Yes, my dearest child, yes.” 

She wept and I wept for a few minutes, 
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“ Are we going to school, mamma, and won’t you let us come out 
to you soon?” I inquired, sobbing quietly. 

She seemed unable to talk, but told me that my brother knew 
everything, and I might ask him. 

So when we had kissed each other a great many times and cried 
together, I went to find Tom, and he told me that in one week mamma 
was going to sail, and that we were going to school. 

This he told me in nearly as few words as I have here set down, 
adding that Uncle Rollin was so very kind that he had promised to 
take charge of us. 

We knew this Uncle Rollin very well by reputation. My mother 
often talked of him. He had brought her up, acted like a father 
to her, and during her school-holidays she had spent many a happy 
week with him on board his yacht. 

“ But I thought he always lived in his yacht,” I observed, “and 
had no house ?” 

So he did, Tom told me, and we were to go there also till it suited 
him to put us to school. 

The very next morning Uncle Rollin appeared, together with a 
weather-beaten sailor. The first words we heard him say, after he 
had kissed our mother, were in praise of this sailor, who had been 
some years ago, he told us, steward of the “ Nancy” of Havre. 

We regarded Uncle Rollin with attention. He was ruddy, hale, 
and, moreover, remarkably shy ; while he ate his breakfast he main- 
tained silence, unless when he spoke to the steward, in whose presence 
he seemed to find comfort, and who waited on him. 

Uncle Rollin saw mamma shedding tears, and, in order to comfort 
her, forthwith began to describe his yacht—by name the “ Curlew.” 
He assured her that we should have many comforts while we were 
on board ; and that as for the boy, if his tutor could take to a sea 
life, he might probably not send him away at all ; that every fine Sun- 
day, when he was in port, he landed and went to church, and in foul 
weather he had a church rigged in the chief cabin, so that there need 
be no fear lest we should grow up like heathens. ; 

He was a very remarkable person. Even at that early age I was 
impressed by his peculiarities, his intense shyness, his dislike to being 
looked at, and his silence. 

He had been brought up to the sea, and when young had been a 
lieutenant in the navy, but he had early left the service, and having 
come into possession of a handsome independence, he had chosen a way 
of life that developed his eccentricities more and more. 

The “Curlew,” as it appeared, was a handsome fore-and-aft schooner 
of three hundred tons, built upon the lines of a Bermuda clipper, and 
manned by a picked crew. 

These facts conveyed little to our minds, but the manner in which 
they were said abundantly proved that the owner of the “Curlew” 

x 
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was proud of his yacht ; accordingly, as we were about to sail in her, 
we became proud of her too, and hearing what a fast sailer she was, 
we were glad, for we supposed that would add to our dignity. 

He talked for some time to our mother, arfd we gathered that this 
said fore-and-aft vessel (mysterious expression, meaningless, but fasci- 
nating) was fitted up with unusually large cabins. There was the 
chief cabin, whose size and convenience he greatly insisted on ; there 
were three charming state-rooms ; and, moreover, there was an after 
cabin, which had been fitted up expressly for his late sister, was some- 
times used as a sleeping apartment, and also as a drawing-room. 
This cabin I learned that I was to have so long as I remained on 
board. In one berth I was to sleep, and my clothes, my toys, and my 
books were to be disposed in the lockers. 

My mother’s face brightened as these contemplated arrangements 
were unfolded to her, and as for me, my heart danced with delight. 

“ And what had he done with the old brig?” she inquired. 

The old brig was dear to her heart as the occasional home of her 
girlhood ; and she and Uncle Rollin began to talk of the black hull 
as if it were a sentient thing, and with as much affection as they 
might have naturally felt if the said hull had been able to return the 
sentiment. 

“T hope my boy and girl will be dutiful and good,” she presently 
said. 

“Why, as to children,” he replied kindly, “I never did mind them; 
but this tutor, Mary Anne, he is a peaceable, quiet man, and will not 
make trouble and mischief, eh, Mary Anne?” 

“‘ He is the most passive of mortals.” 

“He can have one of the state-rooms, and your boy the other. I 
say, that boy has a head! Is he like what you were at his age ?” 

“ He is not very different,” said my mother, with a smile. 

“ Then I'll turn schoolmaster again, and teach him navigation.” 

Tom, upon this, was vehement in his thanks, and I, supposing that 
navigation must be a delightful study, cried out, 

“ And me too, Uncle Rollin. I want to learn navigation.” 

Tom began to explain that navigation was not at all a fit study for 
a girl, but mamma checked him, perhaps because she knew that to be 
willing to learn navigation was to take the shortest way to the old 
man’s heart. 

Indeed, having thus favourably brought myself under his notice, he 
patted me on the head, and remarked that my mother was about my 
present height when she first began to sail in the old brig with him. 

The old brig, as we afterwards learned, had been quite a crack 
vessel in her day, a privateer, and even now she looked well at sea, 
though she had suffered so much in a late gale that he had almost 
decided not to let her move from her moorings any more. We under- 
stood that several old mariners were pensioned off by him, and allowed 
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to find a congenial home in her. “ And,” said he, “the people had 
nothing to do, so I am employing them in caulking her sides and over- 
hauling her standing rigging.” 

“And yet she is never to go to sea again,” said our mother, in a 
tone of absolute regret. 

“ Not she, but I could not bear to strip her like a wreck.” 

After this Tom and I went out with our little sister Amy. Dear 
little Amy was going with mamma, and in the meantime we could 
hardly endure her out of our sight. We gave her the handsomest of 
our possessions, and the most gaudy of the pictures painted with our 
own hands, and she promised to learn to write running-hand that she 
might write letters to us. 

When we came in we found poor mamma very nervous, and much 
agitated. Uncle Rollin was gone out “ for a stretch” over the hills, 
and had said that he positively must leave her in two days and take 
us with him. 

I will not attempt to describe the intervening two days. The 
anguish that children cause under such circumstances by their delight 
in the bustle, and their excitement of joy in the prospect of a change, 
we no doubt inflicted on our mother at intervals. We cried when we 
saw her distress, but we felt little real oppression of heart ; and our 
boxes were packed, and they and our mother’s great crates full of 
books, were travelling by a waggon across the country, and we were 
ten miles away from our mother and our little sister, and from the 
great green common, by breakfast time on the third day. 

. I was a strange little creature, as I gather from things that I have 
heard said since by people who knew me then. But no less strange 
was my new guardian: he was very silent, very ill at ease, the land 
sights and sounds oppressed him, he longed for his yacht, yet he took 
a curious interest in a bunch of wild flowers which some village chil- 
dren gave me when we stopped to change horses. 

These children were coming from school. Tom and I had been 
allowed to get out of the chaise, and I was sitting on a mossy bank 
crying for my lost mamma, when they came up, and stopping before 
me, stared at me and my tears. At last the eldest girl among them - 
asked me confidentially why I was crying, and I told her ; whereupon 
she took up her small apron to wipe my cheeks, and these good little 
Samaritans presented me with posies, and gave me such comfort as 
they could. 

What they said was not much to the purpose, I dare say, but it 
made me happier to talk. I remember one speech very well : it was 
a strange one, but true. I had said to the eldest girl that I was sure 
I should cry every day till I saw my mamma again. 

“Oh no, you won't, miss,” she answered. “Why, my mother died 
this spring, and I cried ever so at first, but now I never cry except 
when I go through the churchyard.” 

“ x2 
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I said I did not wish to forget my mother. She answered that I 
should not forget, only I should get used to it. 

What is there indeed that we cannot get used to? In manhood 
and womanhood we do not like to be reminded that such is the case, 
but childhood is less sophisticated, and I was pleased to be assured 
by this more experienced child that she had got used to the loss of 
her mother. If she no longer cried whose mother was dead, I hoped 
I should not cry long for mine, who was only a long way off. 

We drove away, and I began to like Uncle Rollin. He shortly 
stopped the chaise, as he drove through a small town, and bought us 
some plums. He produced a new half-crown of resplendent brightness, 
and handed it to me to pay for them ; and when I said what a pity it 
was to spend anything so beautiful, and proposed to go without the 
plums that he might keep it, he brought forward a shilling, paid the 
woman for her fruit, and when I handed him back the half-crown, he 
said, “ Keep it, child.” 

Small refections of cakes, buns, sandwiches, and fruit, were very 
frequently bought for us during the morning, and these proofs of his 
goodwill I thought more of than of all my mother had said to me of 
his kindness in adopting us; yet she had taken great pains to make 
us understand that we owed him all gratitude and obedience. She 
had also told us that in Australia we could not have been educated 
without almost as effectual a separation from her as had taken place 
under the present arrangement. Brisbane, to which she was going, 
did not appear to our young minds to be a very desirable locality, for 
papa’s letters described rivers and creeks full of water-snakes, which 
the settlers sometimes made pies of, and sometimes blew up with gun- 
powder when they found them knotted together, in unusual multi- 
tudes, in holes and crevices. Besides, he described a kind of cater- 
pillar or grub, which both natives and settlers roasted, and thought 
very delicate eating. A place where snakes riddled the banks of 
rivers full of holes, and where people ate caterpillars, could not be a 
nice place to live in. I only hoped my mother might never fall into 
the evil fashion of partaking of the roasts; and being now occupied 
with my flowers, I cried no more, excepting when I remembered how 
dull she would be without us ; and with all my yearnings after her, I 
was quite unaware what a great loss she really was to me. 

Evening came on, the July sun set, then it grew dark, and I fell 
sound asleep with weariness ; but even in my dreams, little fool that 
I was, I thought of my dear mamma with sympathy, and wished she 
could know how comfortable we were. 

At last somebody shook me. I woke, looked out of the window, 
saw the stars, and heard voices. Three sailors were standing by the 
chaise, it had stopped, and they were taking down the boxes. 

Uncle Rollin led me across a meadow. I was very sleepy, and when 
we stopped, looking forward into the darkness, I saw numbers of stars 
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glittering and wavering in the path, and understood that we were 
standing by the bank of a river ; but I belonged to new people now, 
so though I was afraid I did not dare to say a word. 

We were shortly put into a boat. They had said that we were 
going on board in the gig. Uncle Rollin himself had said that this 
was his gig ; but sleepy as I was, I heard the splashing of oars, and 
thought I knew better. There was quite light enough after a time 
to show that we were alongside a black hull, and then there were 
lanthorns to light us up a queer kind of ladder. 

Every one has seen the cabin of a yacht, but how difficult it would 
be to describe it. When I had been carried down the companion into 
the chief cabin of the “Curlew,” I became wide awake ; and when I 
saw the rich fittings, the low ceiling, the strange lamp and fixed tables, 
and the general air of crowding and yet of order, I felt as if I was in 
fairy land, and this was an enchanted palace. 

As I ate my supper I, however, soon became sleepy again, and 
nodded between each mouthful. But I must say that I was a little 
surprised at the conduct of my brother, who having something very 
hot given him to drink, became rather disrespectful, and insisted on 
singing a song. The captain said that the grog had got into his head, 
and I hoped it would soon come out, it made him look so red in the 
face ; but I had not much time for speculation, for a respectable-look- 
ing woman entered shortly, and received orders to take me to bed. 
She led me into a beautiful and luxurious little room, told me it was 
to be mine, and enlarged on its splendour and my fortunate position 
in being its sole possessor. I was amazed at the velvet and the gild- 
ing, and enchanted with my curious little bed, no less than with my 
new attendant, who told me she had formerly been the stewardess of 
a passenger vessel at the same time that her husband was steward, 
and that now she washed for my uncle, and mended and made his 
linen ; but she was very glad we were come, for she had not half 
enough to do, and was often strangely dull. I might tell my mamma 
that she meant to be good tome. I might say that she was right 
glad to have me. “Mrs. Brand sent her respects,” I could say, “and 
wished her to make her mind easy, for she should reckon ita pleasure . 
to attend to me.” I repeated this message to myself till I went to 
sleep, and in a vivid dream seemed to be telling my mother what a 
beautiful and most extraordinary place the “Curlew” was, and that 
she need not be uncomfortable about us, for though Tom had been 
tipsy once, Mrs. Brand said it would not happen again. 

The next morning I woke and looked about me bewildered, the most 
wonderful thing I saw being the view through the tiny window close 
to my face. Oh, what a lovely sight !—a softly flowing river, with 
orange rays lying on it, and making it glorious and golden ; a great 
precipice that went up and up and up so high, that though I pressed 
my face against the glass, I could not see the top of it ; trees growing 
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in the rents; ivy in round bushes hanging from, or in long ribands 
creeping up the face of the rock, and wavering reflections of the pass- 
ing ripples flowing all over my berth. The softest possible sound of 
water, washing by and lapping the vessel’s side, came to my enchanted 
ears, and I climbed down from my berth and began to dress with all 
expedition. Mrs. Brand came in shortly, told me it was late, but she 
thought I should have been tired, and therefore had not called me. 
She then opened a box, took out one of my new bonnets, a little cloak 
that mamma had made for me, and a sunshade, and desired that in 
future I would not rise till she came to me, for she should always wish 
to brush my hair herself. “Young ladies,” she remarked, rather 
crossly, “had no call to wait on themselves, and ought not to think 
of it ;” then looking over the contents of my boxes, she shook her 
head disconsolately, and said, “Bless my heart, everything’s new, 
there’s not a stitch wanted anywhere.” 

“ Mamma gave me some cotton, and I am to mend my clothes when 
they are torn,” I said, by way of showing that I meant to be a good 
child. 

“You are to do no such thing, miss,” she answered, sharply. “I 
have particular orders—most particular, to wait on you myself.” 

She soon conducted me on deck, where I found Tom, and we stood 
gazing about us in mute astonishment. Opposite to us towered a 
grey rock, and here and there threw out fantastic masses of projec- 
tion. Its summit was fringed with wood, and the narrow river 
looked like a lane of water, for the rock under which we lay was 
equally high, it was broken and rent, frilled with shrubs, and dabbled 
with flashes of sunshine. 

“T hope we shall stay here a long time,” said Tom, after a pause 
of admiration. 

“ And I hope not,” answered Mrs. Brand; “a dull place, with not 
a house to be seen—but I dare say you will get over your time very 
well. I should not wonder if you see Tintern, and Chepstow Castle, 
and you too, Miss, if you behave yourself pretty, and sit still in the 
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“I know the ruins of Chepstow are very beautiful,” said Tom. 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Brand, “‘ they would be if they were in better 
repair. I don’t think much of them myself, and the shops in Chep- 
stow are very bad, and remarkably dear.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“Oh! methinks how slow 
This old moon wanes! She lingers my desires, 

Like to a step-dame or a dowager 

Long withering out a young man’s revenue.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Anp new followed a week that I shall always think of with pleasure, 
because all things being so new and strange, made deep impressions ; 
and partly owing to the loveliness of the scenery, partly to the per- 
fect weather, and partly to the kindness of Uncle Rollin, all these 
impressions were delightful. 

He loved fishing, and he loved solitude, and every morning, while 
Brand waited at breakfast, we used to hear orders given about 
fishing-tackle, bread and meat, and fruit, a case-bottle of spirits, and 
pea-coat, &c. These things followed in undeviating order ; then he 
would take out his watch and name the exact time at which the gig 
was to be lowered ; then he would sigh, and there would come a 
pause,—sometimes this was a long pause, as if of doubt, but it 
generally ended by his saying, to our infinite relief, 

“Got any milk on board ?” 

“ Got a quart, sir,” the steward would reply. 

“ Then put up a bottle for the boy, and I suppose the child must 
go too.” 

This last concession always seemed to be wrung out of him after 
an internal struggle; and on hearing it we would murmur out our 
delight, but only in the quietest fashion, for he hated a noise, and 
seldom talked to us, though it appeared that he liked to hear our 
chatter together, for when we were talking with soft, subdued voices, 
he would sometimes pat us on the head and look at us with an air of 
amusement and pleasure. 

We were expected, however, to be perfectly quiet in the boat, and 
we seldom expressed our pleasure excepting by stealthy glances at 
one another, till, perhaps, after a long pull, he would steer for some 
level field, and put us ashore for two or three hours to run about and 
make as much noise as we pleased. 

At the end of the week, as something had to be done to the yacht, 
he took us to an hotel close to the Wyndcliffs. Something almost 
always seems to want doing to a yacht, as far as I can see. She 
wants painting six times as often asa house. When she is in port, 
everything in her is overhauled, and any one would think that a day 
or two of work, after she starts on her voyage, would get her into sea 
trim ; but no, from the day she leaves one port till she sails to 

another, they are always scraping and scrubbing her, though she has 
no chance of contracting any dirt or dust, excepting from the fre- 
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quent tarring, the endless painting and varnishing, and the greasing 
that goes on. People usually suppose that there must be rest and 
quiet at sea, but I never saw any ; sailors shout and sing so at their 
work, and, what with hauling and setting sail, with reefing and 
furling, and their climbing about in every direction night and day, 
the noisest town is more quiet than the ‘ Curlew” was when I was 
on board her. 

So, as I said, we were taken to an hotel, and there we did not see 
much of our old uncle, but were generally under Mrs. Brand’s care. 
She was allowed to hire a fly for us and take us about, and under 
her auspices we climbed over Banagar crags, and saw the green 
river beneath, with the little white boats on her bosom. Sometimes 
we were eight hundred feet high on the upland of the Wyndcliff, or 
ran stumbling along among the ruins of Chepstow Castle. 

Once we had a delightful treat: Uncle Rollin brought us down 
from Monmouth Bridge, through a strait called Bigs-weir, where the 
current is rapid, and the water eddies over slabs of green, slippery 
rocks, leaving only a narrow space for the passage of a boat. 

I can imagine nothing more glorious than the view here: the rent 
rocks, the aspiring ramparts, grey below, green above, ever changing, 
but always fair. 

When we reached Big’s-weir Bridge, there was the pleasure of sec- 
ing the little mast lowered, while we went under the arch and sped 
on to Brook’s-weir, where little schooners and sloops lay taking in 
their cargoes. There were two small vessels on the stocks here, and 
we heard the delightful tapping of the shipwrights’ hammers as we 
passed ; but all eyes were looking onward now, and when we had 
rounded the point of Lyn-weir, we could see the glorious ruin of 
Tintern Abbey aspiring and roofless. 

I remember thinking to myself, “That old church does not look 
good—it looks angry and forlorn ;” and when we landed and walked 
about under the dazzling green ivy, and beneath a deep blue sky, I 
felt as if I was taking a great liberty. I was inclined to shrink 
away. It was like examining the old and ragged gown of some dead 
queen. What right had we, indeed, spying about in these old 
people’s places now they were not there to see? I felt as if they 
perhaps did see, though, all the time, and was very much relieved 
when we got to the river again. 

Our tutor, Mr. Tolhurst, made his appearance while we were still 
at this hotel, but as he was supposed to know his duties towards us, 
Uncle Rollin never took the least notice of him beyond the first 
greeting, and never asked any questions even then. 

Not so Mrs. Brand; she regarded him with great disfavour, and 
because the poor man made some remark tending to show that he 
meant to go out with us after our lessons, she rose, trembling with 
indignation, and gave him a piece of her mind. “ What did he 
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think she was there for? She would have him to know that she had 
particular orders to take care of us, excepting at such times as we 
were at our learning with him. He had no call so much as to think 
about us at other times.” She was explaining this to him with 
great heat, and would have gone into her qualifications for the task, 
if he had not cut her short by declaring his entire satisfaction, and 
marching off to smoke with much alacrity. 

“Interfering fellow,” she exclaimed, when he was gone; “if I 
wasn’t sharp enough to look after my rights, there wouldn’t be a 
thing left for me to do in this blessed world.” 

So she bore us off, and very happy we were with her, sometimes 
driving out, sometimes scrambling over the cliffs, and often going to 
see the lovely “Curlew,” and fetch things out of her that might be 
wanted. 

There was some talk of a cruise in the Mediterranean, and this, 
she told us, would be delightful ; so we were sure it would. And we 
listened with the deepest interest to all her sea stories, though they 
. abounded with phrases which conveyed little meaning to us. When 
she discovered this, she got books from the yacht, and explained 
various matters to us, such as the difference between a full-rigged 
ship and a barque, which, she remarked, was so plain that she should 
have thought any child would have noticed it. 

She also took a world of trouble to teach us the names of various 
sails ; but I do not remember that I took a special interest in any 
one but the spanker, the after fore-and-aft sail. According to one of 
her stories the boom of this alarming sail had knocked a man over- 
board. I did not doubt the fact; Spanker seemed a name only 
suitable for people and things that knew how to lay about them, and 
I was greatly delighted when she said the yacht had no spanker. 
Tom seemed to be very quick at understanding all she chose to tell 
him about the yacht. I was very much the reverse ; but she com- 
forted me by assurances that I should soon learn when we got on 
board. 

This desirable event at last took place. We were charged by Mrs. 
Brand to be “as good as gold,” and we should see the anchor hove 
up. I did not think much of this sight ; but the river in a great 
state of commotion and mud, and two little tug steamers backing 
and changing about like noisy, quarrelsome ducks, were well worth 
looking at. And when it was high tide, how busy every one was, 
and how grand it seemed to be towed out by one of them, and come 
rocking and curtseying on till we saw the great ships and the blue 
delightful sea ! 

But my pleasure in this sight was soon over. I became first very 
unhappy, and then very ill. I was carried down by Mrs. Brand and 
laid in my berth, and night and day, for nearly a week, I endured the 
misery of sea-sickness. 
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I wish it to be distinctly understood that Iam sure Mrs. Brand 
was not glad I was ill, though she had the nursing of me. But I am 
sure she rejoiced to think that, if I was to be ill, she and no other 
woman had me in charge. 

Every morning Uncle Rollin came to the side of my berth and 
condoled with me, and Tom used to sit by me and try to amuse me, 
but in vain. At last, one day, all at once it became calm. I opened 
my eyes, and saw the banks of a river. Tom ran down to congratu- 
late. I might now get up. We were in smooth water, and about to 
cast anchor. 

Mrs. Brand dressed me, and carried me on deck. This was the 
Orwell, I was told. Those pretty banks led up to the village of 
Holbrook, and this red and particularly ugly town that we were ap- 
proaching was Ipswich. 

I was so weak and ill that I sat on Uncle Rollin’s knee, while Tom 
fed me with some soup, Uncle Rollin then for the first time showing 
a great liking for me, and seeming full of concern and self-reproach. 
However, he told me, by way of comfort, that, finding I did not take 
kindly to a sea life, he had resolved to put me to school for a time, 
and there, he said, I should learn to play on the piano and do lambs- 
wool work like other little girls. 

I was very much dejected on hearing this, but did not say any- 
thing, and shortly after the gig was manned, and we went on shore. 
I then asked Tom, who seemed very low and dull, whether there was 
any help for this, and he said “ No.” To my comfort and surprise he 
shed a few tears of regret at this inevitable parting. No action of 
his since my memory began had ever given me such pleasure, and to 
this day, when I think of it, I am glad. 

How soon this to me important affair was arranged! Uncle Rollin 
had called on an old naval officer whom he knew, and asked if he 
could recommend a good school. 

“My granddaughter,” was the reply, “is with Mrs. Bell.” 

“ Are they good to the girls there,” asked my uncle, “and do they 
take ’em to church, and see that they read their Bibles?” 

“ All right as to that,” replied the friend, “and the girls must be 
well cared for, they look so fresh and rosy.” 

This conversation Uncle Rollin repeated to me when he came on 
board. He had not inquired the terms or any further particulars, but 
he had nearly decided to place me with this lady. 

I cried when he told me so, and felt very desolate at the notion of 
leaving him. When I expressed this he was greatly gratified, and 
said, “‘ Why, the child seems actually fond of me.” 

The next day, dressed in my best, and holding Tom by the hand, 
I walked with Uncle Rollin to call on and perhaps be left with the 
mistress of my future lot. We went down many narrow streets, and 
came at last to an ugly house, as I then thought it, but I was too 
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much agitated to observe things keenly. We were shown into a 
parlour, and Uncle Rollin, made excessively nervous by my tears and 
Tom’s perturbed manner, wiped his brow, groaned, and declared that 
he wished the business was well over. 

A lady came in, a few hurried compliments were paid, and some 
kind directions given ; then some parting kisses from both, and a 
present of five sovereigns from Uncle Rollin, and off they both went in 
urgent haste to terminate the nervous business. 

And now the old thought recurs : if I write this truly I am in fear 
of Mrs. Bell even in this my chamber. What if she or the English 
teacher should ever see this at some future time! On the other hand 
what pleasure is it to me to write it unless I represent things as they 
really were? I think I will take a middle course, and avow that I 
was not happy, but I will not enter much into particulars. 

Some of the things that made me uncomfortable, so dull and so 
lonely, were no fault of Mrs. Bell. Some were my fault. 

One thing it was natural and inevitable that I should feel during 
those nine long years. This was the extreme youth of all the other 
pupils. I was the eldest when 1 entered ; I became increasingly the 
eldest, for during the whole time of my stay no pupil left school at a 
more advanced age than ten years. I was thus utterly deprived of 
companionship. It was essentially a preparatory school. I admit 
that in my education this did not matter. My uncle paid most 
liberally, and Mrs. Bell procured excellent masters for me—and for 
me only. I took all my lessons alone, as far as fellow-learners were 
concerned. 

In some other matters, also, I had no just grounds for complaint. 
I had excellent food, a nice little bedroom, and my dress, which was 
provided by Mrs. Bell, was always in good taste, suitable, and 
ample. 

One grievance there, was a sad disadvantage to a child whose 
mother was at a distance: all the letters were read, not excepting 
those addressed to her, and all the letters received were also read, 
before the girls saw them. 

This was duly mentioned to Uncle Rollin, but he did not under- 
stand that it would soon shut me off from real intercourse with my 
family, and make me, as I grew up, a stranger to my mother and 
brother. My overlooked letters became short, stupid, and constrained, 
and in consequence the replies suffered, and were increasingly vague 
and meagre. 

All the strange and unusual things that I knew were useless, and 
ignorance of music at first embittered my days. I had to practise 
three hours a day, but with no taste, and a strong yearning after 
other pursuits, I scarcely made any progress at first excepting in the 
theory. 

No, certainly it is of no use my trying to persuade myself that 
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those were happy years. They were not. I had none to love but the 
little chubby pupils ; no one ever talked to me but the masters, [ 
had no means at first of satisfying the cravings of my mind for infor- 
mation, for there were no books but school books. Of course there 
were no newspapers, and no walks out of doors, excepting in the 
regular routine. Moreover, I stayed at school during the holiday, 
and for three years I never saw Uncle Rollin or my brother. 

Then I saw them both for one half hour. Oh, shall I ever forget how 
I looked at them, especially at Tom, and how my heart ached to see 
that assuredly if I had met him in the street I should not have known 
him! 

He was a great fellow of fifteen, browned by exposure to sea breezes, 
and with a general air of a young naval officer about him. He was 
pleased to see me, and when he spoke I did not recognise his voice, it 
was so changed. 

“Should you know me, dear Tom?” I ventured to ask. 

“Know you?” he answered, laughing ; “ why, you are not at all 
altered, and very little grown. What a little thing you are, Dorothea. 
I say,” he continued, while Mrs. Bell talked to Uncle Rollin, “ how 
tame you look, missy. You used to be such a bold, daring little crea- 
ture; don’t let them domineer too much ; pluck up a little spirit.” 

My terror was very great lest Mrs. Bell should hear us whispering 
together, an act which was considered highly ill-bred. I did not dare 
to make any answer. ‘“ You seem to have a nice view out of this 
window,” he continued, walking up to it. I followed, surprised to hear 
him say so, and I saw in his hand, a large, a very large and bulky 
letter. I felt my heart beat, almost more with fear than with joy ; 
and while I stood motionless, he walked round me, found my pocket- 
hole, poked the great letter in himself, and continued to talk to me 
with easy assurance till I recovered my self-possession. 

How soon that precious half hour was over. When Uncle Rollin 
rose to depart, I forgot the presence of Mrs. Bell, and burst into tears, 
imploring Tom not to forget me, and Uncle Rollin to let me come 
back soon. 

Uncle Rollin was troubled, and began, “ If she was not such a puny 
little thing I would take her back now.” And he looked at Mrs. Bell, 
who, before Tom could say a word, assured him calmly, that it was 
quite essential I should remain at school a few years longer. 

Tom gave her an expressive look, and said, with a smiling 
assurance that astonished me, “‘ Very few indeed, I hope; for my 
sister was by no means ignorant when she came here.” 

Then they took leave of me ; and for many weeks after, my little 
snatches of leisure were cheered by Tom’s long delightful letter. It 
roused my courage, and nerved me to be indifferent to little discomforts, 
and bear all with a brave heart. Moreover, it told me of an arrange- 
ment which I soon felt the benefit of. I was to have a master to read 
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English literature with me, and under his auspices I might read any 
books that the town library afforded. To this library my uncle had 
begun to subscribe for me, and when my dear master, a fresh, kind- 
hearted old clergyman, had read with me a few times I was much 
happier. I had so much more to think about. Moreover, I became 
fond of my master, liked to hear his dear heavy foot shuffling to the 
door, and liked to do-and learn as much as I could, that he might be 
pleased with me. I was thirteen and a half years old, and could now 
play the bass of duets as well as most children of eight. As I sat 
wearily practising, I had now the English master to expect, and Tom’s 
letter to think about,—Tom’s letter, which told me of hunting bears 
in Norway, or sailing in summer time into still fiords, and seeing at 
the bottom of the clear water hundreds of blue lobsters creeping 
about, and sea anemones expanding like rows of prize chrysanthe- 
mums. 

If the girls had been of my own age, and Mrs. Bell had been in the 
least fond of me, the end of this would have been that I should have 
ceased to care for my relations, and have attached myself entirely to 
the people about me. As it was, I clung pertinaciously to the 
memory of my mother, Uncle Rollin, and Tom, and longed for the 
day when school life would be over. “A force de forger on devient 
forgeur,” says the proverb. When I was sixteen I had practised till 
I absolutely began rather to like music; and this feeling gradually 
increased, till I found it quite pleasant to take my lessons. 

I never excelled, but I played very tolerably, and sung, as I was 
assured, agreeably. When I was sixteen and a half I received a 
present of a gold watch from Uncle Rollin, together with six 
sovereigns, and the assurance that he and Tom would come to see me 
very soon. Of course I expected them joyously for a week ; then I 
expected them anxiously for another week ; then I expected them 
with the sickness of hope deferred for a third week ; and then I 
became ill, for the first and only time while I was at school. I 
believe nothing was the matter with me but disappointment. It was 
during the Midsummer holidays. I became very thin, very pale, and 
feverish ; could not eat, sleep, or sit up; and at last a doctor was 
sent for. He ordered that I should be sent to Felixstowe, a charming 
little place, twelve miles from Ipswich. 

I was sent with the English teacher for 2 month, and came home 
quite cheerful, and almost strong. I had found sharks’ teeth in the 
cliff, bought pieces of amber of the women who polished them, and 
enjoyed the sight of the sea. 

I also saw lying at anchor, the brig, that famous brig in which my 
mother had spent her girlhood. It lay not far from Landguard fort, 
and I could sce the old sailors on board, but of course they knew 
nothing about me; and my timid proposal that we should take a 
rowing boat and go out to her with some tobacco and tea, bought 
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with my money, was received with such horror that I never ventured 
to allude to it again. 

After my return came the first real sorrow of my life, but it was 
broken to me with a kindness and considerate indulgence which made 
me feel as if I was among friends for the first and only time during 
those dull years. 

Ah, well, I cannot describe this,—my hasty rush down-stairs, on 
hearing that there was a letter for me, the sudden pause, the slow 
quiet with which I was told to sit down, and the cold that seemed to 
drive in upon my heart when still there was silence. 

My mother was dead ; her death had taken place some time before 
my illness, and one of the first thoughts that flashed into my mind 
was of bitter regret that she would never read those letters that I 
had written to her from Felixstowe ; and which I had been allowed 
by the English teacher to post unread. They were the only natural, 
unrestrained letters I had sent her since our parting, but I hoped she 
did not want them now. 

My precious mother! and her illness had been so short, but I knew 
she would have mentioned her far-off children if she had been able. 
It was my father who wrote, and he said very little,—even that was 
not all about my mother, for he added his thankfulness for Uncle 
Rollin’s goodness to us, and his hope that I was grateful and 
content. 

I was greatly grieved. I had so much indulged the hope of one 
day going out to her, and being with her when she was old, and yet I 
was quite aware, young as I was, that mine could not bea very 
intelligent estimate of her character ; I felt, even then, that she was 
doubtless far above what I knew of her. I had only lost a child's 
mother, whom I recollected as careful over me, indulgent, and kind ; 
but as my own mind and feelings expanded, I had believed and known 
that I should find her as different from what I had seemed to part from, 
as I was myself different from the child-daughter who had been so 
sorry for her on the going away. 

“‘She died as she. had lived, in the fear of God, and in the peace 
and hope of the gospel.” 

Those were my father’s words. Just at first I gave way to a 
passion of sorrow, but after the day when those sorrowful tidings 
came to me I always knew that my grief could be nothing compared 
with that of a child who loses a present parent. The hope of some- 
thing that I had craved for was gone—the hope of her company ; but 
the actual difference caused by her removal was only the ceasing of 
those formal letters she had sent me, knowing when she wrote that 
they would be read over before I saw them. Letters from Tom or from 
Uncle Rollin were of very rare occurrence now, and all my life seemed 
to be narrowed into the books I was reading and the languages I was 
learning. 
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When I was seventeen I had, however, a great pleasure, for Mrs. 
Bell, having a sick friend who lived at Norwich, took lodgings there 
during the Midsummer holidays in order to be near her, and took me 
with her. 

So I saw the place where they know all about angels, and I was 
allowed to be a good deal in the Cathedral. It was like a glimpse of 
Paradise to me, and a renewal of babyhood. 

After this—that is, in the spring of the next year—I was taken to 
London, in obedience to a mandate from my uncle, who sent a hand- 
some sum of money to pay all the expenses. Accordingly Mrs. Bell 
went with me herself, and left her little scholars under the care of her 
younger sister. It was all so arranged as to be part of my education. 
The museums, the picture-galleries, the buildings, were all to be 
studied in a conscientious and plodding way, with books in her hand 
and in mine, that I might be quite sure I had learned all I possibly 
could from them. 

It was on the first of June during this same year, and I was between 
eighteen and nineteen, when the next promise came from Uncle 
Rollin that he would call and see me. 

I was practising music when the letter was given me; and oh, the 
tumult of my mind asI read! Tom was not with him, he said ; an 
old friend of his, a Mr. Mompesson, had asked him to come and 
stay a few days at his parsonage. 

Fully grown up, and still at school. No talk of my leaving it yet. 
How my heart sickened and fainted to be alone with him, if only for 
an hour, that I might learn what he meant to do with me, something 
of Tom’s prospects, my father’s circumstances, and a thousand other 
things that I was ignorant of. Could he be come to release me and 
take me on board with him? That I scarcely dared to think of. 

I heard a knock at the door, my music came to an end, and my 
heart appeared to stop too. The visitor was ushered in, and oh, 
happy chance ! for several minutes I was alone with him. My delight 
was far too great to be disguised : he and Tom were all I had to love 
in this hemisphere ; and though I ought to have remembered that 
his hatred of a scene was strong enough to make him run away from 
me, I expressed it in no measured terms. 

At first he was alarmed, then he held me from him with an air of 
great surprise, and as I hung about him he put his hand on my head, 
and said kindly, “‘ Why, you are but a little creature, my dear; you 
look like a child still—shall we never make a woman of you?” 

Oh, I thought it a cruel chance that I looked so young. Tears 
choked me, I could not beg him to take me with him; and Mrs. 
Bell now entering, I felt my vehemence subside ; habitual decorum 
prevailed ; I dried my eyes, and felt, with aching distress of mind, 
that he had not come to take me away. 

They talked on commonplace themes, my growth, my progress, the 
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crops, the weather. Uncle Rollin looked shy, and so great was the 
agitation of my mind that I could not summon courage to ask, before 
Mrs. Bell, whether I might leave school; and I believe he would 
actually have gone away again without hearing my voice any more if, 
in stooping to kiss me, he had not said— 

“Well, my dear, is there anything you want?” 

“Oh yes, uncle,” I exclaimed. 

“‘ My dear !” expostulated Mrs. Bell, “I am surprised. Is this the 
decorum I expect from Miss Graham ?” 

“ There is something,” I repeated, hardly knowing what I said, “ oh, 
there is something that I want so much.” He had told me in his 
letter that he had put into Harwich because the “Curlew” wanted 
something done to her, and I supposed, erroneously, as it appeared 
afterwards, that he was living on board the other vessel ; so when he 
repeated kindly, “Well, you have never asked a favour of me all these 
years, so Mrs. Bell will excuse you, I hope—what is it?” I exclaimed 
as boldly as excessive agitation would permit, “I want to goand spend 
a day with you, uncle, on board the brig.” 

“ On board the brig!” repeated Mrs. Bell, in a faint tone of ladylike 
alarm. 

I was holding his hand, and, rendered desperate by exceeding 
desire for only one private conversation with him, repeated, 

“ Pray do, uncle—I have never been away, never been with you for 
years ! I want to hear about my brother.” 

A ball seemed to rise in my throat, and a mist swam before my 
eyes, when I said these audacious words in the august presence of her 
to whom they would, I knew, be so displeasing; but so much 
depended on them that I forgot for once to be afraid, and burst 
into a passion of tears, while Mrs. Bell looked at me with grave 
reproof. 

Uncle Rollin meantime stood mute, overcome by shyness and 
surprise. But determined, if possible, to gain my point, I dried my 
eyes, and vehemently entreated that I might go with him, saying, 
“‘ Uncle, you said I had not asked a favour all these years.” 

“So I did,” he repeated. 

“Then will you, oh will you grant me this one? May I put on my 
bonnet and go with you for this one day ?” 

“ Well—yes,” he answered, slowly. And without waiting to hear 
another word, I flew upstairs, snatched my bonnet, gloves, and mantle 
from the drawer, and ran down equipped for the day in less than two 
minutes. 

Terror shook my limbs as, on reaching the foot of the stairs, I en- 
countered my uncle, looking very hot and shy, and Mrs. Bell in high 
indignation, and with a peculiarly set expression of firmness about - 
her lips. 

He seemed in a great hurry as well as in a great fright, and taking 
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my hand led me hastily to the door. Mrs. Bell was explaining that 
she could not send for me in the evening; my uncle only replied that 
it was of no consequence, wished her good-morning, and I heard the 
door shut after us with a thrill of incredulous joy. 

But after such a daring action as that I had committed, came the 
inevitable consideration of what would become of me when I returned 
in the evening, and had to bear the brunt of Mrs. Bell’s anger all 
alone. 

So much did this thought damp my joy that I could not say a word, 
but hurried with my uncle through the town down St. Matthew’s 
Street, and even a little way along the Whitton Road, before I remem- 
bered that we were leaving the river behind us. 

He was quite as much bewildered as I was ; in fact, we were both, 
as it were, running away. 

“ Uncle,” I ventured to say, “ we are not going the right way ; we 
must turn and go down St. Peter’s Street.” 

“ Ah, true, true,” he replied ; and he came back with every appear- 
ance of perturbed feeling. 

At last we reached the bridge ; it was high-water. I saw, to my 
joy, the white boat that I remembered so well, and I recognised the 
steward, who was evidently lingering about, looking for Uncle 
Rollin. 

In three minutes we were in that boat. And now what good had 
my hardly-won holiday done me? Of course I could not talk to my 
uncle before the sailors. I was not at all sure that he was pleased 
with me, for ke sat very gravely and silently, with the tiller ropes in 
his hands, and without giving me any look of kindness or encourage- 
ment. 

We rowed past the wharves and reached the broader portion of the 
river, then we put up a sail; but even with this advantage I knew 
that we should not reach Landguard fort till two o’clock, and my mind 
became distracted with anxiety as to how I was to get back again, 
and what would be said and done to punish me and mortify me if I 
did not reach home till the middle of the night. 

Still, not a word did my uncle say ; and aware that, bad as things 
were, I had entirely brought them on myself, I sat gravely before — 
him trying to think of some plan by which I might return, and 
almost forgetting that craving for information about my family which 
had lately almost absorbed my mind. 

At last we approached not the brig, but the “Curlew:” she was 
radiant with fresh paint, and was lying in Downham Reach, evidently 
expecting us. 

Nothing was said to me, but I went up her side when my uncle 
did, and followed him into the chief cabin. Once at home in his 
yacht, his constraint vanished, he first laughed with some exultation, 
then kissed me kindly, and then taking a survey of me, said, but with 

Y 
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some hesitation, that I was welcome. Dinner was brought in, but I, 
still revolving my return to Ipswich, sat with my bonnet on. 

‘Come, child,” said my uncle, “ have you forgotten your old berth ? 
Go and look at it.” 

I went to my cabin. How pretty and fresh it was, newly fitted up 
with green and gold, and how little I cared for that. 

Mrs. Brand appeared, and seemed pleased; till looking at my 
troubled countenance, she guessed that something was wrong. Her 
old desire for something to do, however, induced her to ask if she 
might arrange my hair, and before it was finished, my uncle came to 
the door, and I made haste and went with him to the chief cabin, 
where, when we had seated ourselves at table, he again laughed 
exultingly, and proceeded to heap my plate with meat and salad. 

“ What are you thinking of?” he inquired, when he found that I 
could neither eat nor talk. 

“Mrs. Bell,” I answered. 

“T thought so, but she won’t come on board. I’ve put three long 
reaches of water between us.” 

‘* But what will she say ?” 

“What do I care? I shall not go to hear it, I shall send 
Brand.” 

“Will you send a message then, and beg her not to be displeased 
with me?” 

“Why? it is no affair of yours.” 

“If we are not at home till the middle of the night,” I answered, 
“ Mrs. Bell will never forgive me.” 

“Why,” exclaimed my uncle, sitting upright in his chair, and 
staring at me, “I do believe the child thinks she is going back 
again.” 

Never shall I forget what I felt when I heard those remarkable 
words. I looked at his kind face, to be sure that he was not joking ; 
then I looked about me with a curious notion that I could not really 
be on board the “Curlew,” listening to the flow of the water, and 
watching those golden wavelets floating on the sides that I had 
thought of and dreamed of so long. 

“ Well,” said Uncle Rollin, “ can you eat your dinner now ?” 

“ No, uncle.” 

“Let me have no hysterics—I hate scenes.” 

“So do I.” 

“You don’t want to go back to school, do you?” 

* Oh, no.” 

“ Very well, and I don’t want to take you back. I came on pur- 
pose to fetch you away, but your mistress put me in such a fright that 
I could not tell her so.” 

“T am going to stay here really and truly, and never going to see 
Mrs. Bell any more?” 
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“ Really and truly going to stay away, and never going to see Mrs. 
Bell any more, with my consent,—that is the exact state of the case ; 
enough to say about it. Iam hungry, I want my dinner, and I want 
to see you eat yours.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are upgather’d now like sleeping flowers— 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 
It moves us not.” 
WorRDSWORTH. 


I rook up my knife and fork and began to eat in a dream of delight 
and gratitude that became sweeter every moment. My uncle had 
never looked so kind and venerable, the cabin seemed a gorgeous 
place, the taste of the meat was delicious—never had I eaten such 
salad! The rush of the water was music, the voices of the sailors 
overhead, their footsteps, and all the sounds in the vessel, came back 
to my recollection like the poetry of life, waking up after a long 
sleep, and my heart danced for joy at this sudden return to home and 
freedom. 

Brand, the steward, came in with a large jam roll, that favourite 
sea pudding. 

“ Brand,” said Uncle Rollin, “ Miss Graham has run away from 
school.” 

The steward looked surprised, and answered gravely, “Very well, sir.” 

“ She’s come aboard with no outfit,” continued Uncle Rollin; “you 
must go and fetch her books, and clothes, and all her other stores.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the steward. 

“‘ Man the jolly boat, and set off as soon as may be.” 

Uncle Rollin then began to eat his pudding, as if he intended to 
give no further orders, but though Brand knew this was no time to 
ask questions, he did not proceed to act, but stood quietly by till my 
uncle had finished his pudding. I then said to him, 

“ Will you send a note, uncle, or some directions?” 

“T’ll send a cheque,” he replied; “the rest you must manage. 
Fetch your wife, Brand.” 

No sooner said than done—enter steward with his wife. Uncle 
Rollin was cutting a piece of cheese, and without looking up he said, 
“ Brand and Mrs. Brand.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the wife, answering for both. 

“Miss Graham is come on board for good.” 

“Glad to hear it, sir, I am sure; and hope you find yourself 
pretty well, miss,” said Mrs. Brand, though she had seen me before. 

¥2 
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“Miss Graham’s orders in the vessel are to be obeyed like my 
own,” he continued, “in all matters that concern her. There now, 
for goodness’ sake, arrange the matter for yourself, Dorothea, and, 
Brand, give me a glass of stout.” 

He evidently did not mean to say another word, and I, blushing 
up to the eyes, could not make up my mind to give orders before 
him, so I said to Mrs. Brand that after dinner I would come and 
consult with her what had better be done, and she curtseyed and 
withdrew. When dinner was over and.we were alone, Uncle Rollin 
took out his purse, and without a word of preparation said to me, 

“TI mean to allow you thirty pounds a year for your clothes, as I 
did your mother before you.” 

While I was trying to thank him with something like the gratitude 
I felt, he counted out seven pounds ten shillings, rang the money on 
the table, as if to prove that it was good, and said, “ There is your 
first quarter’s allowance.” 

I should like to have kissed him, and perhaps the expression of my 
face when he rose from the table made him think I wished for 
something more, for he stopped when he had nearly reached the door, 
and said with a sigh and a little impatience of manner, “ You will 
have the same accommodation as before, and no one is to enter your 
cabin without your permission. Have you anything to say ? because 
if so, I wish to hear it at once, and have done with it.” 

Something in his manner pained me keenly : it was that of a man 
who was yielding to what he considered a disagreeable necessity, the 
nature of which was dawning on him and depressing his spirits. 

He stood waiting for me to speak, with his head turned a little 
over his shoulder, and sighed again ; so I uttered my thought. 

“Among other things, I wanted to ask, uncle, whether you had 
always intended me to live on board with you, or whether you had 
been surprised into consenting to it by what has happened to-day.” 

“What put that into your head?” he asked. 

“‘ Mrs. Bell has often told me I could not expect it of you.” 

“ Ah, well, she has frequently written to me, when I have hinted 
at taking you away, that this was not a fit place for a lady. Quite 
right ; and a trouble,—that’s true ; but trouble is the lot of man.” 

So Mrs. Bell had been the cause of my staying away solong. How 
that newly-discovered fact altered all my feelings towards her and 
towards my uncle! At that early stage of the discussion I had my 
wits about me, and could be cautious ; so I answered— 

“ It is natural that you should expect my being at sea with you to 
be a trouble. I do not doubt that it will be ; and if you do not mind 
telling me whether you have always intended it, I should like to 
know.” 

‘** Well,” he said, and hummed and hesitated a little, “I had not 
intended it.” 
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Still he held the door-handle, and stood with his back to me. 

“ Then, uncle, why have you changed your mind ?” 

Upon this he turned towards me, as if trying to find the reason. 

“ Upon my word,” he said, “I hardly know.” 

“Then perhaps it is not permanently changed ?” I inquired. 

“Tam not used to be questioned in this way. Permanently,— 
permanently ! How should I know whether I have changed it per- 
manently ?” 

“Uncle, that is the same thing as saying that you have yielded to 
circumstances, and changed it only for the time being, to save trouble, 
and because you did not know what else to do with me.” 

“Pooh, child, I don’t mind you, I was always fond of children.” 

“7 am a woman now,—a grown-up woman.” 

“You will always be a very little one,” he answered, with a kind 
smile. 

“Yes, but that will not interfere with my earning my own living.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Uncle, you have taken care that I should have an excellent edu- 
cation, and as a teacher I can easily earn my living. So, if that is 
to be my lot,—as Mrs. Bell often hinted as probable,—and if you only 
take me on board for the present, knowing that it will interfere with 
your comfort to retain me, and intending to place me in a situation, 
I want to be prepared, and then when the time comes I shall not be 
so much disappointed.” 

“Gratuitous—all gratuitous suppositions,” he answered. “ Women, 
I suppose, always have a great flow of words ; but I wish you were 
not in such a-hurry to pour them all out at once. Let me see: you 
want to know whether I intend you to earn your bread. I do not 
intend it, while I live or after Iam dead. Now, what else? Oh, 
whether I meant you to live on board. ‘No’ to that. I meant to 
board vou in some good family ashore, where you could live like other 
girls, go into society, and have some motherly woman to look after 
you. There, my plan was a vast deal better for you than living here 
with nobody to speak to but me and your brother, who does not want 
you, I can tell you. You might live so with every comfort.” 

“ And never see Tom, and never see you ?” 

“ What do you want to see me for? Do you mean to say that you 
should be better pleased to stay here?” 

“ Pleased, uncle! Why the hope of staying only for a time makes 
me happier than I have ever been in my life.” 

“ Yes, I really believe it does.” 

“ Do you think I have no affection for you?” I exclaimed, shocked 
at his surprise that I should want to be with him. 

A sort of contentment and pleasure stole over his face that was 
comforting to see, but he answered, “I don’t know why you should 
have. People give love for love and not for money.” 
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This was a very uncompromising way of letting me know he felt 
no love for me. 

It took me by surprise: in spite of myself I felt choked, and tears 
would run down my cheeks. I forgot myself, and said, sobbing, 
“ People don’t always give love for love,—sometimes they give it for 
nothing.” Ridiculous speech ! as if I had not seen the pleasure that 
had stolen over his face a few minutes before: but I felt as if my 
sheet anchor had given way, and my chief reason for longing to be 
with him was gone. 

He replied, roughly, “Don’t you give it for nothing,” and I 
answered, sobbing, 

“I must—I would much rather give it for nothing than not give it 
at all.” 

“ You look too much like a child, and you talk too much like a 
woman,” he replied. “I hate these discussions. What! did I think 
of you all those years? not at all ; but I like you well enough now. 
And as to my money, I gave that to get rid of you when you were a 
puling child. You are not wise. Take things as you find them. 
Don’t sob so. There.” 

He came up to me as I stood trying to check my crying fit, and 
gave me a kiss on the forehead. He seemed to have forgotten his 
intention of going on deck ; and when I had dried my eyes, and could 
look at him, I saw that his kind, handsome old face looked pleased 
and glad, till stopping short, he said, “ I was not alluding to myself, 
in particular, when I advised you not to bestow your regard for 
nothing.” 

“No, uncle,” I answered, forgetting myself, “and what reason is 
there that I should?” 

“The child veers round like the wind.” 

Still he looked at me, and his countenance seemed to show dawning 
affection and pleasure. “Come here,” he said; and encouraged by 
his manner, I came and put my arms round his neck. 

“ Well, well,” he said, as if speaking to himself; “a man must take 
things as he finds them. I bring up a girl at school, and she comes 
on board and cries, and says she loves me. Women are strange 
creatures ; must not be hardly dealt with. And so, after all, you 
don’t mean to love me for nothing.” 

What was the use of arguing with him, and proving that this was 
impossible ? because I already owed him all the love and duty in the 
world. I answered instead, “ No, uncle, for you know you are going 
to love me in return.” 

“ Well, that’s one. way of settling the matter, certainly,” he said, 
surprised into a laugh. 

“So you want to stop on board with me?” he continued when he 
had resumed his seat. 

“ Yes, if you please.” 
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“ Well, I suppose I do please ; and if you give a little trouble I 
don’t care, provided there are no scenes. This one is to be the first 
and last. I hate demonstrations and speeches.” 

“T may kiss you if you go away for a few days?” 

“ Yes, to be sure.” 

“I don’t want to make any other demonstrations, nor any speeches 
about your having provided for me, and how grateful I feel, and how 
I hope to be a daughter to you in your old age. I shall keep all 
that to myself. I know it will be undutiful to mention it, though of 
course I shall feel it all the same.” 

“You call this keeping it to yourself, do you? You are the 
strangest creature I ever saw—not in the least to look at like the 
shrewd young woman you evidently are.” 

“ Yes, 1 know I am plain.” 

“Not at all; I don’t see that you are plain, though certainly you 
are no beauty. But you contrive to say and do what you please, in 
spite of me, and even while telling me you don’t intend it. Now, I 
won't have any more of that ; you have said your say once. Let me 
have no more talk of gratitude.” 

“ Very well, uncle.” 

“Very well, uncle!” he repeated. “No; I never did see any- 
thing so demure in my life! When I am in the humour for it, and 
when we are alone,” was his next speech, “I don’t mind a little non- 
sense, now and then.” 

By nonsense I knew he meant any sort of evidence by word or act 
that affection was felt forhim. For the rest, I saw he was gratified at 
my audacity in daring to thank him for his long goodness ; and I did 
not say, “ How shall I find out when you are in the humour?” for 
never was there a man whose character and whose wishes were more 
easily understood. 

The golden sunshine lay softly on the water, and the tide had 
turned, when I remembered that I ought to go and give directions 
about my possessions. 

Uncle Rollin wrote a cheque and a note, in which he enclosed it. 
I asked, not without trepidation, whether I was to write also; but 
the time was gone by, I found, when others would be responsible for 
my actions, and I was told to do as I pleased. So I knew I ought to 
write, and I did. 

If the recollection of Uncle Rollin’s words had not been fresh in my 
heart, if he had not told me that Mrs. Bell had frequently written to 
dissuade him from taking me away, I could have made it a grateful 
letter, for I was so happy, and so much inclined to see-even school 
life in the best light. But now, in spite of the knowledge that my 
long residence, and the liberal pay given with me, were very im- 
portant to her, providing her with one permanent pupil and good 
profit, I could not write gratefully ; so I wrote humbly, and only at 
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the end ventured to thank her for the excellent masters she had 
given me. 

The letter was most polite and very full of apology. I said, truly 
enough, that I had not been aware in the morning of my uncle’s in- 
tentions respecting me, and I expressed regret that I had not been 
able to take leave of her, and the masters, and my fellow-pupils. 

I went and found Mrs. Brand, gave her the letter and the note, 
asked her to go in the boat to Ipswich, and offer to help in packing 
my possessions, and also to buy me a railway wrapper, and a sun- 
shade, commonly called an ugly. 

She was delighted with the commission, and to describe my happi- 
ness when I came on deck and saw the polished expanse of water, the 
green wooded banks, the distant sea, and all the loveliness of the sky, 
would be impossible. 

Uncle Rollin was slowly pacing the deck with his cigar. I sat 
looking about me in all the bliss of newly-found freedom, till the sun 
went down ina bank of ruddy cloud, and the white moon rose, and 
shone, or was lost again behind the sails of brigs and schooners, as 
they came slowly past us ; then the “ Curlew” herself began to give 
forth light from numberless little bits of glass, hardly noticed by day. 
From the chief cabin, alias the saloon, streamed forth warm rays, 
while from the cliffs on the right. two light-houses continually 
gleamed and waned again. 

At last clouds came over the moon, and it became so dark that 
I only heard, not saw, the calm water washing against the vessel’s side. 

There is nothing more delightful than to sit, as I sat there, on a 
balmy summer night, and hear the noises on the shore, see lighted 
houses, hear cattle lowing, and feel the peaceful isolation of the 
vessel. How strangely soon the heart accustoms itself to happiness ! 
I did not feel my new position at all a difficult one. I, who in the 
morning was a humble school-girl, looking to the eye of Mrs. Bell 
for direction, and dreading the least disapproval, sitting in the 
prescribed attitude, and eating, contrary to my wish, the prescribed 
quantity of bread-and-butter,—was now, in the evening, a young 
lady, with servants at my command, my time at my disposal, an 
indulgent uncle, a brother coming soon, a cheerful home, adventures 
before me ; and yet my heart had expanded in a moment, my spirit 
had sprung forth to meet these new hopes, and this position, so that 
it seemed a natural one. All those years of constraint had not 
depressed me, and as I sat listening and looking, I repeated con- 
stantly to myself that now it would certainly be my own fault if I 
was not happy. Ah, what did I mean by that word happy? not 
what I mean now, or my thought was wrong; but assuredly, so far 
as that I meant the reverse of wretched, discontented, listless, and 
incapable of rejoicing, I was right. 

This seemed a great event in my life. I prayed that God would 
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make it as much for my good as it certainly was for my pleasure, 
and I thought long and earnestly about the subject of a sermon that, 
singularly enough, I had heard the Sunday before: it was on disci- 
pline. I had thought at the time of the long discipline of school 
that I was subject to, and wished it was over; but now I felt for 
the first time some meaning in that familiar phrase, “The discipline 
of life.” The outward discipline of school was indeed over, and the 
mystery hitherto unknown, life in its fullest meaning, and the disci- 
pline of life, were to begin. 

I was so exultant, so exquisitely happy, that after awhile came 
a reaction, and I was afraid—a sort of vague fear that such a blissful 
hour would not often revisit me took possession of my mind, and I 
listened to the far-off break of the waves, and the slipping of river- 
water past me to swell them, with a consciousness that, literally as 
well as metaphorically, my life had been passed with the quiet river, 
and now I was to go forth upon the changeful sea. 

At last my uncle paced by me, humming a tune ; and I felt that 
now my hardly-earned musical knowledge would be of some use. 
I could at least sing correctly, though my voice was not at all 
powerful, so as he passed near, I took up the tune rather in a low 
voice, to see whether it would be agreeable to him. He stopped, 
evidently listening; I went on, and he began to beat time softly. 
When I had done he said, but not as if addressing me, “ Yes, yes, 
a piano must be got for her. The girl will be lost without one.” 
And he went on with his walk, singing more loudly than before. 

After the labour and the money that had been expended on my 
music, I was glad to find that he did not mean it never to be of use 
to him, for he loved music, and it was the only thing he had made 
a point of in my education, excepting religious instruction. 

Brand and Mrs. Brand did not come that night, so at last I went 
to bed, went to my berth, which I was surprised to find ready for 
me, and also to observe that the other berths were made up with 
snow-white sheets and counterpanes. 

I asked my uncle in the morning why this was. He replied that 
Tom had intended to bring Mr. and Mrs. Mompesson on board, with 
two of their children, but that they had persuaded him to spend 
a short time with them first. And now they would not come for 
some wecks. My heart leaped with joy. All sorts of delightful 
things were happening together, and now also seemed to be a con- 
venient time for asking some questions respecting my father and 
Amy, things that I had longed to know for years. 

They were going on as usual, said Uncle Rollin ; nothing particular 
had happened. 

“Then would they soon come home ?” 

“No, child, the debts are not half paid, though they live with all 
economy.” 
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I asked, since my father was never extravagant, how he happened 
to get into debt. 

“Child, he was security for a rascal who made off with ten 
thousand pounds. It is better you should know nothing about that, 
if your mother did not tell you.” 

“She never said a word about it.” 

“She was a good woman. I have helped them; they gave up 
everything, and what could they do more?” 

“ And is my father paying any of this money now?” 

“ Don’t see how that is possible, but he seems contented.” 

“T have often, particularly the last few months, been very anxious 
to hear something more about mamma’s death.” 

“T should not have thought you would have remembered her ; you 
were young when she gave you to me. I hope hearing so little has not 
weighed on your mind.” 

“It never did till lately,—indeed, not till the last half year. I am 
a woman now, and did not like to know nothing about my nearest 
relations.” 

“Well, well,” he said calmly and dispassionately, “ your father will 
not get on there. I don’t expect it. I have lent him money which 
I never mean to ask for; but your mother was no manager. As for 
your father, I respect him, but he has mistaken his vocation ; he is 
not fit for a bush life. However, he seems well enough pleased with 
Australia—would not come back, he says, on any account. Amy is a 
fine girl, I understand, and has had an offer.” 

The first part of this speech pained me, but the latter part was 
astounding! While I had been practising my music at school, my 
little sister, my younger sister, had actually been sought in marriage. 
Uncle Rollin was not in the humour to talk more, so I went to my 
peculiar domain, shut the door, and sat down to think. I shall not 
record all my thoughts: some I must. I looked at myself in the 
glass, and wondered what Tom would think of me, and what other 
people would think, and I dressed my hair several different ways, in 
order, if possible, to add a year or two to my apparent age—but in 
any style I could not make myself look more than fifteen, or at least, 
as I fondly hoped, sixteen. 

Amy had had an offer; she clearly looked like a woman, then. I 
did not yet. At school it had not seemed to matter what I was like ; 
now, it certainly did. My height was five feet three inches—not so 
very short ; but then, as Mrs Bell had often said, I had the effect of 
being small. I was considered to be a little creature, and it is of no 
use to argue against people’s impressions concerning one. I was too 
slender and girlish in figure to pass for a woman. Still I hoped Tom 
would think me tolerable. My large eyes I knew were not handsome 
in colour ; it was hard to say whether they were brown or a greenish 
grey,—they looked black by candlelight. Then my hair, there was 
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plenty of it, but it wanted richness of colour; it was light, but not 
yellow enough to please me. I felt, in fact, that I was insignificant. 

I had scarcely finished my scrutiny when Mrs Brand appeared, 
and presently my boxes were placed on the floor. Mrs Brand had 
not seen the lady, but had heard a voice by which she judged that 
the lady was “in a way.” The voice had said, “‘Oh dear, no—tell the 
woman there is no message whatever.” : 

“So the next morning,” said Mrs Brand, “I called, according to 
orders, Brand and me with a cart. Some boxes stood in a front 
court before the house, and a house-maid opened a window up-stairs, 
and said we were to take them away.” 

I had been dreading a letter ; so this silence, which was intended 
-to intimate displeasure too great for words, proved a delightful relief . 
to me. 

Mrs Brand unpacked my boxes, lingering over them, as if to have 
something to do was a treat not to be appreciated unless it was long 
drawn out. 

She said none of my gowns excepting the best would stand sea air, 
and hinted that if I would go on shore the next day and buy material 
for dresses, she could make them, for she had seen the fashion book 
open in a milliner’s window at Ipswich. 

She specified exactly what she wished me to have, namely, a brown 
holland dress, trimmed with broad braid. I said she might buy it 
for me at Harwich, and joy thereupon lighted up her handsome 
features. 

She said it was probable that Tom might come on board that 
morning, and my spirits were thrown into a flutter at the news ; my 
first thought was to make myself look as well as I could, and I 
donned my best dress, a neat dark blue silk. I also put on my lace 
collar and sleeves, and my little gold brooch with Tom’s hair in it, 
and while I was considering whether an impartial stranger would 
pronounce me to be a young woman or consider me a child, she was 
called away, and I sat down and felt how foolish I was to have 
thought that appearance would influence one’s brother to care more 
or less for a sister, yet in spite of the reflection, I took out a little 
ring that my brother had sent me, and added it to my adornments. 

As I drew the ring on to my finger, suddenly I heard a voice that 
thrilled me to my very heart. ‘“ What is it that you call leeway?” 
said the voice. I held my breath; two persons were descending. 
The second answered, “ Oh, it is caused by the pressure of the wind 
on the weather side of a vessel. In consequence of which, though 
her head may be at a certain point of the compass, the true course 
made will be half a point, or a point to leeward of that, according to 
circumstances.” 

I did not know the second voice, but the first was the long-lost 
music of childhood awakened for me again. 
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“ Ah, I see,” it answered ; “on the lee side she has only the pres- 
sure of the water, but on the weather side there is the pressure both 
of water and of wind.” 

They had reached the last step, and I could not move from the 
glass before which I was standing. I heard Uncle Rollin meet them ; 
my name was mentioned, and two gentlemen entered my open 
door. 

In a whirl of confused joy and trepidation, I came to meet them, 
and at the first glance both seemed to be strangers. One stood 
back, the other smiled ; this smile was all that was left of Mr. Mom- 
pesson. 

I saw a stout man with grey hair, and a somewhat careworn face. 
He actually introduced himself, as if he thought I had forgotten his 
existence. “TI am glad to see you,” he said, kindly taking my hand. 
“You and I were great friends some years ago, but you are grown out 
of my knowledge, as I have passed from your memory.” I had not 
time to contradict him, a young man stood by who was looking at me. 
Could it be Tom? Yes, it certainly was, for he kissed me, and then 
we mutually drew back and looked at each other. 

What he saw he told me frankly enough afterwards. I saw a 
strongly-built young man with heavy features, a massive forehead, 
and a peculiarly dark complexion, which made his grey eyes look 
altogether too light to be in keeping with his general hue and his 
curly brown hair. 

But these eyes were very strange ones, they were so piercing, so 
bright, and so intellectual, that the words clear, sparkling, brilliant, 
or any other words usually applied to eyes, would not describe them 
at all: their lustre seemed to shoot out from within, and, in short, 
they reminded me of a cat’s eye seen in the dusk. 

Mr. Mompesson was still holding my hand when Tom kissed me, 
and I felt more at ease with him than with my brother, partly, no 
doubt, because less depended on his being pleased with me, partly 
because Tom was not in the least the kind of person whom I had ex- 
pected to see. He had plain features, but I admired the striking 
peculiarity of his eyes, the air with which he held his head, and the 
sensitive changefulness of his expression. 

He was no more at ease than myself, and soon took Mr. Mompesson 
away to show him the vessel, at the same time inviting me to put on 
my hat and follow them. Instead of that I sat down on the settee, 
which, as of old, ran round the cabin in front of the berths, and 
covered my eyes with my hands, listening in my heart to the old 
voice that I had loved so much, and thinking over this new brother, 
who had scarcely a trace about him of the well-remembered past. 

We dined at four. The dinner was rather uncomfortable, for Tom 
and I could not possibly help looking at one another, and Uncle Rollin 
would talk to Mr. Mompesson about navigation, a subject that he evi- 
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dently did not in the least understand. I knew that he would rather 
talk to Tom, so I tried to release him by directing my uncle’s learned 
remarks to myself. Navigation was his hobby—the only subject on 
which he was always willing to discourse when he had been asked a 
question about it, and this Mr. Mompesson had rashly done. 

He happened to be saying that it was a very common thing to load 
a vessel so that her keel was lower abaft. Mr. Mompesson looked as 
if he did not know what this information meant ; no more did I, but, 
bent on releasing him, I boldly asked my uncle why ? 

He looked both surprised and gratified, and no doubt thought I 
had been an intelligent listener to the previous remarks ; so he pro- 
ceeded to tell me that this mode of loading, by raising part of the 
bow out of the water, diminished the gripe of the ship forward. 

Tom and Mr. Mompesson were now talking together, and as I did 
not in the least understand what he meant by gripe, I only answered, 
“Oh,” as if satisfied ; but he would go on, explaining that thus it 
improved her steerage. 

“T will give you a reason,” he continued, “for trimming a ship 
more by the stern :—suppose she carries too much weather helm, that 
is, she comes up into the wind too much ; in such a case you put more 
weights aft.” 

I had a very hazy notion of what he meant, but no doubt he thought 
he was making his meaning plain, for he presently went on to tell me 
that thus by making the bows lighter, the headsails had increased 
power of keeping her off the wind; “also, as J might easily see, it 
diminished the strain on the rudder.” 

Easily see it, indeed! I saw nothing of the kind. 

“ What is a headsail?” I next asked ; and Uncle Rollin and Brand, 
who was waiting at table, both looked at me with surprise. Tom, 
however, came to the rescue by saying, “ We call all sails hoisted on 
the bowsprit headsails.” Tom and Mr. Mompesson then began to talk 
again, but Uncle Rollin sat gravely silent, and I am afraid matters 
were made worse by my exclaiming, with ill-timed exultation, “ Well, 
now I know something.” 

“Little enough,” he answered gruffly, and almost with a surly 
tone. 

It was especially unlucky for me that this sea talk should have 
come up during the first days of my sojourn on board ; for, as a rule, 
they did not indulge in it, and I have often been on board when for 
a week together I should hardly have known by their conversation 
that we were not on shore. 

After this bad beginning, however, I said that if he pleased I should 
be very glad to learn something about the uses of different sails, and, 
in short, to learn something of the elements of navigation ; whereupon 
his brow cleared, and he replied that he thought it highly desirable. 
Still I could see that either my ignorance or my apparent curiosity 
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had offended him, and he did not quite recover his good humour while 
I stayed at the table, which was not long after the cloth was with- 
drawn. 

It was such a lovely evening that I put on my hat and took my 
work-box on deck with me. I had not been sitting there long when 
Uncle Rollin came and stood before me. It was about six o’clock, and 
the tide was coming in. 

“If you are so fond of navigation,” he observed, rather gruffly, “it 
is a strange thing that you did not learn something of it at school. I 
never denied you masters for anything you had a fancy for.” 

I was certain that he would find out the truth if I did not forthwith 
tell it, so no particular courage was displayed in my reply— 

“T am not at all fond of navigation. I can’t bear it.” 

“ Then why do you want to learn it ?” 

““ Why, uncle, partly to please you.” 

“Humph! do you expect me to teach it you after telling me 
that ?” 

“Oh yes, for I was obliged to tell you, because you asked me.” 

“So you think I take pleasure in making people do what they 
‘can’t bear ?’” 

“No, but I have no right to dislike navigation, and I am certainly 
going to like it. I always do like things when I have learned them 
a little while.” 

*“T shall not teach it you.” 

“Then, uncle, will you be so kind as to show me the proper books, 
that I may learn it by myself?” 

“ Pooh!” 

“ Besides, there is another thing that I did not think of at first. I 
see that learning navigation will be necessary for me, or when Tom 
and you are talking together I shall not understand what you say.” 

‘*T don’t see that it is so necessary, not so particularly necessary, 
for a girl to learn navigation ; but if you must learn it—ahem—if you 
are bent on learning it * 

“Oh yes, I certainly shall.” 

“Well, I will see about it. If you must learn you must have a 
teacher, and in that case I should not mind instructing you. I taught 
Tom—a very apt scholar he was ; it seemed no trouble to him, and I 
daresay you will learn as well as he did, for you are quite as queer.” 

“Am I queer? do you really think so, uncle?” * 

“ Yes, really and truly, I think you are the queerest little girl I 
ever saw ; but you need not look so grave, for you don’t care about it.” 

“Yes, I care a little.” 

“ But you are very well dressed to-day. I should like to see you 
always well dressed. Nonsense, child! never mind what I said.” 

“1 don’t mind your thinking me queer, uncle, because you care for 
me.” 
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“Oh, I do, do 1%” 

“Of course ; we agreed about that yesterday. But it will be very 
awkward for me if people think so who do not like me.” 

“ What will happen then ?” 

“ Oh, I suppose they will not wish for my acquaintance ; not choose 
to talk to me ; overlook me, and forget me.” 

Uncle Rollin had seemed amused and pleased during our discourse ; 
once or twice he had laughed, and though it was at me, I liked it : 
there was something cordial in it, and he said I was queer in a way 
which showed that quality to be what he liked in me. But to this 
last remark he made a reply which was so different from anything I 
should have expected of him, that I could hardly believe what I 
heard. 

“You are very much mistaken,” were his words ; “there are some 
little women that are insignificant, and nobody takes the least notice 
of them. They are not big enough to be handsome ; they are not 
witty nor clever, and so they get overlooked. Nobody falls in love 
with them, and nobody dislikes them. That sort of thing won't 
happen to you, because, as I tell you, you are a queer little girl to 
talk to. You say different things from other people, and you say them 
in an odd kind of way. You will not be overlooked, child, but always 
either loved or disliked. I don’t consider you near so plain as Tom, 
though rather like him about the eyes and eyebrows.” 

Then my uncle ceased, and I was so much surprised, not so much 
at what he said, as at his saying it, that I had no answer ready, and 
kept reflecting on the singular way in which I had been mistaken 
about him. I wondered whether he ever at long intervals made such 
speeches to other people, and whether he would often talk thus to me. 
I thought to myself that if a character in a book, which had been 
drawn like my former notions of him, had suddenly been made to 
utter the above thoughts I should have considered the said book to 
be out of keeping, and false to nature ; for nothing was more sur- 
prising to me than to perceive that he speculated on human character, 
and noticed the effect of different peculiarities. 

I did not see Mr. Mompesson again till it was nearly dusk, when he 
came on deck with Tom, and began, as I had hoped he would, to talk 
of old times. 

But, alas! we were to sail at high tide, which was shortly after 
eight o’clock. We had scarcely got under weigh when I began to feel 
ill, and when we reached the “rolling ground,” I was obliged to go 
below and lie down in my berth. Mrs. Brand was sure I should be 
much better on deck, but I instinctively hid myself and my miseries 
lest this sickness should interfere with my prospects and induce my 
uncle and brother to send me ashore again. 

We were to put Mr. Mompesson on shore at Lulworth cove, and 
after that we were bound for the west coast of Ireland. If the weather 
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promised well we should not leave the yacht, Mrs. Brand told me; but 
if not, we should land, make the journey through England, crossing 
to Dublin and going through Ireland at our leisure, while a man, who 
was called the captain of the yacht, brought her round to Valencia. 

“Then I hope it will blow a gale,” I said, for I sorely longed to 
land. 

“No, ma’am,” she answered, “ the best thing will be to get used to 
wind and rough weather; at least, if you wish to sail with Mr. 
Graham.” 


So I endured as well as I could, and was right glad when we reached — 


our destination, but I only got on deck a few minutes before Mr. 
Mompesson landed. 

“Ts the weather likely to be fine ?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “splendid.” 

[ could not forbear a sigh ; but, on the other hand, it was a conso- 
lation to know that after our cruise on the west coast of Ireland, the 
Mompessons with all the children were to come on board for a month. 


They were all good sailors, and were to have my cabin, which was | 


already fitted up for them with six berths. I was to have a pretty 
little state-room, and I thought I should surely be well by that time 
and enjoy their company. 


(To be continued.) 
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Presivext Linxco.n, having gone steadily through the business part 
of the plan of a deputation, which was to end by serenading him, sat 
down at the close of his speech, saying rather perfunctorily, “ And 
now, gentlemen, I will take the music.” It is the way with us 
English too. When we have shut up shop, we take the music. And 
it is noticeable, for reasons, that whereas at dinners, presentations, 
and on all manner of state or ceremonial occasions, we go grandly 
through a large quantity of downright self-conscious humbug (this 
ugly word is, unfortunately, the only one that suits the case), yet we 
are strongly suspicious of all enthusiasm in the case of music. We 
execute with our own pens and tongue any quantity of “ entoosy- 
moosy,”* in praise, loyalty, or self-magnification in other matters ; 
and we can be very absurdly gallant; but when St. Cecilia is the 
lady, we are apt to introduce her name rather coldly. Thomas Hood, 
resenting a rudeness on the part of some fanatic of the fiddle who 
rebuked his indifference, retorted, that musical fervour was so far like 
turtle-soup that there were hundreds of gallons of the mock for one of 
the real. This is no more than might be said of every class fervour 
whatever ; but it is only when Art is in question that Englishmen 
are contemptuous. Music, unlike painting, makes a noise, and it is 
a thing that women are more likely to drag men about to, whether 
they like it or no, and that may be part of the reason. But still 
there is apt .to be something churlish about the way in which 
many Englishmen dismiss art-topics in general. If there is on the 
face of the earth an object ludicrously horrible, especially in a 
pouring rain, it is that statue of Mr. Peabody, hatless and shivering, 
behind the Royal Exchange. But there are comparatively few 
Englishmen who will join you in laughing at it. They will say or 
think the statue is well enough, and suspect you of simulated disgust 
or amusement. Men of fine culture are not exempt from this kind of 
weakness—the tendency to treat Art questions with brusquerie. 
Edward Biscuit wrote to the Club, that the first complaint Sir Roger 
made of being out of sorts, was “that he had lost his roast-beef 
stomach ;” and whenever an educated Englishman stoops to admire 
a fiddle, he suddenly picks himself up again, as if he was afraid he 
had imperilled “his roast-beef stomach.” Mr. Emerson says, that 
Mr. Carlyle told him that he believed Goethe, towards the close of 
his life, had begun to find out that “Kunst” was “wind-bag nonsense.” 


* Byron used to sey Braham sang the word like that ; as well he might! Let it 
stand for false enthusiasm. 
VOL. X. Z 
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This high-and-dry pococurantism, is a very different thing from the 
bonhomie of a man like Charles Lamb, in his indifference to music :— 


“Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 
Just as the whim bites ; for my part, 
I do not care a farthing candle 
For either of them, or for Handel. 
Cannot a man like free and easy, 
Without admiring Pergolesi ? 
Or through the world with comfort go, 
That never heard of Doctor Blow ? 
So help me, heaven, I hardly have ; 
And yet I eat and drink, and shave, 
Like other people, if you watch it, 
And know no more of stake or crotchet, 
Than did the primitive Peruvians, 
Or those old ante-queer-diluvians 
That lived in the unwash’d world with Jubal, 
Before that dirty blacksmith Tubal 
By stroke on anvil, or by summ’at, 
Found out, to his great surprise, the gamut.” 


This is delicious. Beethoven would have called Charles Lamb a 
“ dumm-kopf,” as he used to do the poor music-seller ;* and Lamb, 
with equal simplicity, says :— 


“Old Tycho Brahe and modern Herschel 
Had something in them ; but who’s Purcell ? 
The devil, with his foot so cloven, 
For aught I care, may take Beethoven ;”’ 


and then, having crushed him and Weber, he mercifully refrains from 
stamping out Rossini :— 


“ As for Novello, or Rossini, 
I shall not say a word to grieve ‘em, 
Because they’re living ; so I leave ’em.” 


This most felicitous poem, entitled “Free Thoughts on Several 
Eminent Composers,” would probably be valued by many an English- 
man, as expressing his sentiments about music, if people capable of 
consequentially snubbing Art were able to see the wonderful grace 
with which the sweet humourist glides from one grotesque touch to 
another, and winds up in a way that reminds you at once what a 
kindly heart he had, and that “ Novello” was a member of circles in 
which he moved. 

One more curious fact this little poem brings to the memory, 
namely, that poets who have been masters of the melody of words have 
so often been destitute, or nearly destitute, of musical sensibility. 


* In his morning walks Beethoven used to pop his head in at the door of a music- 
seller who had misappreciated him, and say, ‘‘ Good morning, blockhead ! ” 
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Chaucer says right out that he had at all events no skid in music, 
and he leaves us to infer that he did not care for it. Goethe was, we 
believe, “no great shakes” at it. Wordsworth and Scott belong to a 
similar, or even a lower, category, and strong living instances might 
be given. -Now, some of Scott’s songs are exquisitely musical (e. g., 
“Proud Maisie,” and “County Guy”); and Wordsworth, though 
often a lumbering fellow, can be finely musical too. On the other 
hand, there is Shakspeare, and then, again, Milton, and later on, 
Shelley and Leigh Hunt. Landor writes of “ Paradise Lost ” that it 
contains more music than has ever been heard on earth since the 
angels sang over it at the Creation. Of all critics Leigh Hunt has 
shown the most acute sense of the music of verse. Then it is curious 
that Shelley, intensely musical as his verse often is, very rarely writes 
singable lines. At the first glance, the facts just thrown together in 
a heap make an odd jumble, and we cannot now try to assort them. 
But we might go on picking up odd things for ever. There is, for 
example, a species of musical sensibility (we have intimate personal 
knowledge of such cases) which constitutes the possessor a good judge 
of music, and that, strange to say, in proportion to its fulness of 
harmony, and which makes the possessor susceptible of musical 
emotion ; and yet it is a sensibility that carries with it no aptitude 
for recognising melodies, or even “learning” music. Then, again, it 
looks (though any such generalisation would be hasty) as if musical 
talent were, more than most other kinds of talent, certain of descend- 
ing until a certain climax is reached. Lastly, there is the striking 
fact that, while women have shown the highest executive power in 
music, and have, as a class, had more chances of musical culture than 
men, no woman ever produced any considerable musical work.* 
These, and many other apparently related facts, we must leave, 
though they all bear upon the subject of “ Music and Morals,” treated 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis in a most delightful book now before us. 
In his inaugural lecture at St. Andrews, Mr. Mill noticed with em- 
phasis the slowness of the British mind to conceive even of Art as a 
means of culture co-ordinated with indoctrination of any kind. And 
the whole subject is of such a nature, that it is extremely difficult to 
find anything in the average mind upon which to fix a grappling-iron 
of logic—while it is wofully easy to toady vulgar prejudice. How 
often do we find the question shelved with the remark (which we 
hope no intelligent reader of this paper will pay the least attention 
to), that the examples of ancient Greece and the Italy of the Renas- 
cence prove that the deepest moral debasement may co-exist with the 
highest pitch of excellence in Art! Yet the traditions of nation after 
nation point to the existence of some sort of apergu in the mind of 
earlier ages upon the subject of the uses of music as a discipline. 


* Minor instances of musical constructiveness, such as the assistance rendered to 
Mendelssohn by his sister, are fully preseut to our mind while writing. 
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We may smile when we find Goethe calmly remarking that we ought 
never to pass a day without exposing ourselves to the influence of 
some beautiful work of art,—we may exclaim, to ourselves at least, 
“Namby-pamby old prig!” but not even the “roast beef stomach,” 
which passes for a mind with some people, will openly deny that 
music may have a direct influence upon the Emotions. And every 
thoughtful person sees that if you persist in stimulating certain 
emotions, you must in time do something towards modifying the cha- 
racter. Only one or two words upon the more remote issues of the 
question can find a place here. At the root of the matter lies this 
all-important truth—that the influence of Art (take music as an 
instance) is an influence which, while it affects character and con- 
duct, leaves the conscious will free. Its ultimate uses in Education, 
and culture in general, including religious culture, nobody would yet 
dare to put into words. But let us just look at Education for a 
moment. Mr. Stansfeld said the other day that he had never 
troubled himself about the question of compulsory education, because 
all Education must be compulsory. The element of absolute truth 
which this proposition contains is, in my opinion, limited to this,— 
that all the restraining or protective part of the education of the 
young must be compulsory. Whatever we may from time to time do 
as a matter of expediency in applying compulsion in the whole range 
of education, it is yet to be proved that we are not (except as to mere 
protection and restriction) on the wrong tack altogether in the teach- 
ing of the young. I have not a moment’s doubt that we are, and 
that the ultimate way out lies ina word—Art. In other language, 
that the principles of which we may catch a glimpse in the kinder- 
garten system will gradually receive extended application, until it 
will be seen that our present method is a mass of brutality and injus- 
tice (like our methods everywhere else) ; and that in the higher por- 
tions of our nature there are resources, of which Art holds one of the 
keys, and which, once drawn upon, will make the dictum that all 
education must be compulsory, read as absurdly as the dictum— 
almost axiomatic to our forefathers—that all government must proceed 
by assuming that traitors should be disembowelled and quartered. 

If Mr. Haweis had only broken ground upon the subject of 
“Music and Morals” in the very crudest manner, he would have 
deserved our thanks. But he has used with great skill and candour 
his large stores of general and specific culture, and some much higher 
matters, in the production of a book which, to use a conventionalism, 
is as entertaining as a novel. His acuteness, poetic sensibility, 
large candour, sense of literary proportion, and quick feeling for what- 
ever things are lovely, and true, and of good report, have combined 
to make these chapters singularly attractive. If there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, Mr. Haweis is not the man to miss an 
opportunity of making the reader think on these things. His book 
has four main divisions, Philosophical, Biographical, Instrumental, 
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and Critical ; and it must be a strange reader who cannot find some- 
thing to gratify him under one or other of those headings. As to 
the Philosophical part of the book, it is only just to remark that 
the rapid and vivacious manner of the author places him at some 
disadvantage with inattentive readers ; in other words, the thought 
does not look as solid as it really is, and the careful implications of 
the phraseology run some risk of being overlooked. There is another 
danger against which a word of warning may be permitted. Mr. 
Haweis has so much glinting, darting, self-conscious humour that he 
sometimes assumes a glance of mental intelligence between himself 
and the reader, when duller people will unfortunately miss the 
twinkle in his eye. In spite of the serious intention of the writing, 
Mr. Haweis, it may be seen, enjoyed his (or rather his wife’s, for he 
tells us the lady did all the drawings) “ Emotional Diagram of the 
Man in the Desert” from a point of view not wholly philosophical. 

After the philosophical portion of the book, we have a series 
of interesting biographies of great musicians, with fac-simile scraps of 
their musical “ copy ;” essays on the violin, the pianoforte, the bells 
&c., and some highly amusing sketches of professional and amateur 
music in England. These last constitute the most generally enter- 
taining portion of the book, though not a page of it is dull. 

It is well known that musicians proper, and musical people in 
general, are very much split up into factions ; and, apart from this, 
some of the judgments of Mr. Haweis will be challenged. I have 
no pretensions to his special musical culture, but it seems to me that 
his estimate of the Italian school is quite inadequate, if not harsh. 
On the other hand, I entirely share his feeling that there is an 
essential incongruity, from the Art point of view, in all serious Opera 
(taken as represented on the stage): but here he has an immense 
public against him. Personally I have laughed as much at some of 
the passages in “ Lucrezia Borgia” as at “ Box and Cox:” but my 
laughter fearfully scandalised the elect, and I regard myself simply as 
a branded heretic. Comic Opera is quite another thing. 

The list of the ages at which different composers have died is very 
instructive. It has been said that men of genius are apt to die at 
thirty-seven. Of course no such empirical generalisation will hold 
water ; but in the list of Mr. Haweis there is certainly something to 
suggest that, accident and some special causes apart, the musicians of 
the most powerful genius live longest. This also is but a rough and 
empirical way of putting one’s meaning, for you can no more deny 
great power to Mozart than you can to Handel. Yet one cannot help 
recalling the old distinction, so happily put by Dr. Holmes in his 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” between genius which seems 
almost wholly a thing of receptivity and fineness of fibre,—‘ moon- 
light ” genius, I think he calls it, or perhaps it is my fancy,—and 
genius of the more muscular and creative kind. It seems in the 
natural order of things, comparing musicians with other men of 
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genius, that Mendelssohn should die at thirty-eight, and Chopin at 
thirty-nine, while Handel should live till seventy-four, and Rossini 
till seventy-eight. Of course, I again say, all this is very roughly put, 
and quite empirical. Beethoven, for instance, died at fifty-five, and 
in power he was second to none upon the list. But then he looks like 
an old lion, who ought, from mere force of brain and viscera, to have 
lived to ninety ; so that we put him on the accidental list at once. 
Theat great musicians, and musicians in general, are not less moral 
than the rest of the world, or, to say the least, have no reason 
for being so, Mr. Haweis goes far to make out; but the collateral 
questions are not easy, and I cannot say I think he has disposed of 
them quite satisfactorily. Whether or not he is inclined to depre- 
ciate a little unduly the essential morale of Italian music is a ques- 
tion. But it is not one to which any certain answer can be given 
by you or me—it is in its nature an open one. Not so, as 
it seems to me, the dispute raised on pages 84 and 85. Taking 
these pages together, we cannot put it lower than this,—that Mr. 
Haweis complains, in what he holds to be the interest of goodness, 
that executive musicians are so seldom “excluded from public 
engagements” by the “ indignant virtue” of the public when they 
have violated morals. Some, he says, “ have left this moral country 
hurriedly, and under a cloud, and been rapturously welcomed back to 
London in the following season;” and so on. But aprés? What 
can we do? What is possible to be done, consistently with common 
justice, in these and similar matters? There are loathsome forms of 
misconduct which must, from the nature of things, shut the wrong- 
doer out of all society; and a reason of principle might be stated 
with perfect precision, though the application could never be made 
precise. But when once this line is passed, we not only fail to see 
our way ; we fail to see how any way could be made safe or just. 
Nor is the executive musician, or any other artist, in a different 
position from, say, a great captain. Nelson was guilty of a “ glaring 
violation of morals.” Well, what was to be done? Was he to be 
hissed in the streets, or what? Iam not for a moment suggesting 
that Mr. Haweis would have any such idea—his writings are instinct 
with fairness, tenderness, and the kind of humour without which it is 
so hard to be even just ; I am only illustrating the difficulty of the 
question. But Mr. Haweis himself helps us to come much closer. 
He tells us with much candour the story of George Sand and Chopin. 
It would be easy to tell it in another way, which should make out 
Chopin to be the sole author of his own misfortune, and George Sand 
to have been both wise and self-sacrificing. It is certain that Chopin 
was, in American slang, already “ shot ;” and also that George Sand 
was his patient and faithful nurse long (I think for three years) after 
fidelity to her convictions had led her to reduce the friendship 
to those terms. All the world knows what those convictions are ; 
they have often been held and acted upon by men of admitted 
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conscientiousness, piety, and purity, and they are practically legal- 
ised in Protestant Germany. Here, then, we have this “large- 
brained woman and large-hearted man,” as Mrs. Browning called her; 
on the whole, the greatest woman of genius known in Europe; a 
woman of a most serious and thoughtful character, abundantly 
capable of nearly all that makes human beings loved ; loved in fact ; 
and admittedly doing much good ;—and she is deliberately guilty of 
violations of the received morality of her own country and ours—that 
is to say, of certain rules and customs by which it is attempted to 
promote the cultivation of a social ideal which is as much honoured 
and aspired to by George Sand as by the Archbishop of Paris. If 
you asked her about it, she would make answer, “I am very sorry to 
have to do this, but my conscience will not let me do otherwise.” 
Now, what is to be done? Is anybody to hiss the friend of Mazzini, 
and Lamennais, the authoress of “Consuelo” and “La Petite 
Fadette” in the street? or to burn her, books? or what? Again I 
say, Mr. Haweis would be the very last man in creation to hint at 
anything ever so faintly or remotely resembling this, anything so 
absurd. But that is not the point—I am trying to see my way out. 
In what particular is the position of this lady distinguished from that 
of any “executive musician ” whose violations of morality the public 
condones? In one way, it may perhaps be said—she~does not 
intend to do wrong ; she thinks she is right ; and she is not guilty or 
any obvious act of mere self-indulgence. But this distinction will 
not carry us far. Possibly a moral critic like (say) Canon Liddon 
would affirm that in a case like that of George Sand there was 
as much self-indulgence as in that of an “ executive artist,” who is in 
my mind just now, and was probably in that of Mr. Haweis when he 
wrote the pages in question—only that it was more refined. Nor is 
that all, or half. For just think of hissing an “ executive artist” for 
a sudden offence of coarse, or even, if you please, perfidious gallantry ; 
and, on the other hand, receiving with an applause another “ exe- 
cutive artist” who was quite incapable of any such fault as that, but 
who was shamefully guilty ot the sin of “covetousness, which is 
idolatry,” and letting his old mother languish in an almshouse! In 
fact, if the public—(the public, ye gods! what an interference that 
would be !)—is to interfere in such matters it must come to this :— 
that no person shall receive money, applause, or sympathy for singing, 
playing, writing, acting, engineering, fighting, legislating, or what- 
not, unless he or she comes up to the moral standard of 
And there we must stop, for the blank could never be filled up. I am 
not writing all this to Mr. Haweis. He is far too honest and acute 
@ man not to feel this difficulty, and to see and admit, when 
challenged, that there is no “standard” anywhere existing with 
which we could possibly finish the sentence. 

The reader will, however, take my word for nothing, but will go to 
the work itself. Personally, however, I have long ago thought out 
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these questions, and concluded that the most correct épicier going 
must take the “artist” with all his drawbacks, just as the épicier 
takes him. On the whole, the artistic temperament must be expected 
to carry with it a tendency to dislike of mechanism of all kinds, and we 
have no more right to insist that John Clare shall have all the citizen 
virtues of John Gilpin than that John Gilpin shall write poems like 
John Clare’s; nay, it is a very good thing in the interest, not only 
of charitable constructions, but of the higher ethics, that there are 
corners of life in which the foregone conclusions of the correct épicier 
are quoted at some discount. 

The mention of John Gilpin’s name reminds me of one point more. 
Mr. Haweis, in writing of the uses of music in public worship, has the 
following characteristic passage :— 

‘**One day noticing a very poor and aged woman in tears during the service, 
I spoke to her at the close, and inquired the cause of her grief. ‘Oh, sir,’ she 
replied, ‘ that blessed, blessed song in the middle of the prayers!’ She could 
gay no more; but she was alluding to an anthem by Professor Sterndale 
Bennett—‘ O Lord, thou hast searched me out.’ The function of anthems is no 
doubt quite different from that of psalms or hymns. It is greatly to be wished 
that the congregation would never attempt to join in the anthem, nor even in 
the chorus, strong as the temptation may sometimes be. Above all, let not 
people with musical ears sing fancy parts to their own edification and the great 
distress of their fellow-worshippers. The strength of the congregation during 
the anthem is emphatically to sit, or at all events to standstill. They need 
lose nothing by their silence, for, rightly understood, it may be quite as 
blessed a thing to allow music to flow into the soul as to pour forth actively 
songs of praise. This is hardly a popular view of the subject. In every church 
where an anthem is sung, the majority of the congregation seems to belong to 
one of two classes—those who look upon the anthem as an unwarrantable 
interloper, and those who regard it simply in the light of a show-off for the 
choir. Need we observe that neither of these two views is the correct one ?” 


Sir John Lubbock says, there is no finer fun than a contested 
election. Perhaps not. I never stood for anywhere ; but it would 
have been fine fun, also, to lay the above anecdote and comments 
before the poet who wrote the couplet :— 


“ Oh, laugh or mourn with me the rueful jest, 
A cassock’d huntsmen or a fiddling priest,” * 


and then to make him turn to those pages of the book of Mr. Haweis, 
which inevitably suggest that this human, thoughtful, and highly 
cultivated clergyman is capable of being as “ deeply, darkly in love” 
with a fiddle as any musical enragé that ever rosined a bow. Was it 
not Themistocles who said he couldn’t play the fiddle, but he could 
turn a small city into a large one? Mr. Haweis has done fine service 
in writing this volume ; but he is doing still finer service in another 
kind, and much more of it is to be looked for from him. 


MatrHew Browne. 





